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THERE has been so prodigious an export of “ Self-Deter- 
mination’’ from Great Britain of late years to various 
bec | favoured localities as to leave a relatively 
sae 6g Small residue of that commodity for home 
Determination consumption. The inalienable right of every 
community, however backward or barbarous or otherwise 
mnfitted for “ progress”’ in its democratic form, to govern 
themselves regardless of consequences has been proclaimed 
asa gospel by ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen ”’ of all Parties in 
this country, and has been extended with deplorable results 
into several spheres under British influence, notably India, 
Treland, and Egypt. Meanwhile, popular control of our 
own affairs has steadily and sensibly weakened, and it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say that, except at spasmodic 
moments, e.g. during a General Election, there is as little 
“Self-Determination ” in the British Isles on issues of most 
Moment as almost anywhere in the world. Our orators 
proudly describe our political system as “ Government by 
discussion,” and Heaven knows there is enough spoken and 
printed matter, a sufficiency of speeches, an abundance of 
leading articles—a veritable cacoethes loquendi et scribendi. 
But much of this output, if not most of it, deals with rela- 
tively insignificant problems—however large they loom in 
Parliamentary or journalistic eyes. Trivialities are thrashed 
to-death, and some secondary questions are periodically 
discussed. Speaking generally, however, though in theory 
Democracy consists in, “‘ government of the people by the 
people for the people,” actually the People (with a capital 
P) have uncommonly little to say on vital subjects, which 
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are usually settled over their heads or behind their backs 
by little oligarchies that are only “responsible” in the 
sense that they have private and particular axes to grind, 
or, in other words, a keen eye for what they believe to be their 
own interests. As often as not the very names of these 
powers behind the Throne are unknown to the general 
public, and only leak out by accident, though latterly some 
of our Potentates have contracted the habit of broadcast- 
ing their views through the advertisement columns of the 
Press. 


THIS, of course, is heresy in the eyes of Parliamentarians, 
who fondly imagine, because they are allowed to play about 

at Westminster, that they are running the 
oe country, that the fate of Cabinets lies in 

their hands, and that through the neces. 
sity of their support they determine policy. Nothing of 
the kind. They hardly count in matters that really matter, 
because necessity compels them to register whatever decrees 
are presented to them by the Government of the day, 
which the majority of Members were elected to support. 
We are not blaming them. They cannot help themselves, 
But that is no reason for humbugging the public by pretend- 
ing that things are different from what they are, and that we 
govern ourselves when we don’t. On questions that touch 
us most nearly, collectively and individually, affecting every 
man, woman, and child in these islands, we have—what- 
ever theory may be found in the text-books—about as much 
influence as the “‘ untouchables ” of India over the Brahmins. 
We hardly know who our Brahmins are, but we believe they 
may be found in various Government Departments and in 
certain Bank parlours in and around Lombard Street. 
Money is indeed their province, and the control of money 
the source and symbol of their power. We don’t mean in 
any vulgar sense of corruption. They need not be money: 
grubbers, though the manipulation of money is the métier 
of the City Brahmins who, with the aid of the Brahmins of 
the Bureaucracy, have arrogated to themselves, and have 
persuaded Governments to accord them, the privilege of 
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dictating the currency policy of the nation and of managing 
its money. On this topic no one is allowed to say a single 
word except a few Bankers and their journalistic henchmen, 
under pain of being denounced in the City columns of the 
London Press as “‘a hopeless crank”? who may regard 
himself as being lucky in remaining still at large. That is 
an illustration of our contention—or ‘“‘ heresy ’’—that the 
People (however much they may be flattered on platforms) 
have practically no say in their most vital affairs, while 
that “‘ effective Parliamentary control,” which sounds well in 
a peroration, is a pure myth. 


INDEED, it would almost seem as though the British 
Government were equally impotent as Parliament and 
’ the public because unable to say “ Bo!” 
ow is the to the Brahmins. The present Prime Minister, 
ate ? ; ; ; 

as all the world recognizes, is almost morbidly 

punctilious regarding ‘‘the Mandate” he received at the polls, 
and a large staff of discerning Private Secretaries are under- 
stood to be charged with the delicate task of assimilating 
all pre-election Ministerial utterances lest some critical 
opponent might be afforded an excuse for hinting that 
some item in the Government Programme has not been 
made adequately clear to the most obtuse man in the street, 
or lest some thoughtless lady in the tube might have 
acquired a different impression as to the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by some speech of the Conservative Leader. 
To this sensitiveness in high places is ascribable a Safe- 
guarding of Industries policy that can only be described 
as derisory. But on the momentous question of money— 
immeasurably more important than any tinkering with 
the tariff within the limits of ‘‘ Free Trade ’’—there was, 
so far as we recall, not a single syllable said either by the 
Prime Minister or by any colleague whence any section of 
the community could infer that among early measures of a 
new Conservative Government would be the adoption of 
a Gold Standard at New York dictation, mainly because it 
suits the book of the Brahmins of the London Joint-Stock 
Banks that this additional burden should be cast on British 
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Industry when it is already staggering under other burdens 
cast on it by the banks. Even supposing meticulous 
research by assiduous Private Secretaries disclosed a passing 
allusion by some present Minister to the restoration of 
the Gold Standard as a desideratum of the future, that 
would hardly amount to a Mandate, as no effort whatsoever 
was made to explain the meaning of this policy or to allow 
our stricken industrial districts to realize what must be 
its inevitable effect on production if the generally accepted 
quantitative theory of money be sound. 


WE can understand Radical or Socialist Politicians being 
tolerably indifferent as to the prosperity of the British 
SOc people, because distress breeds discontent, and 
also Ran » disaffection and creates an atmosphere favour- 
able for Demagogues of all kinds. We can 

understand Radical or Socialist Governments taking their 
marching orders from International Financiers and allowing 
these to contract our currency as suits international interests. 
The more unemployment, the more revolt against the 
existing order of things and the heavier the Radical and 
Socialist polls. It’s a very ill wind that blows no good to 
so-called ‘‘ Progressive” factions. The Conservative Party, 
on the other hand, professedly represents national interests 
and depends for its popularity on widespread prosperity 
and general contentment, which are the condition of the 
maintenance of our scheme of ordered liberty. It is not 
only contrary to Conservative principles to sacrifice our 
national interests to international interests—which in finance 
means German-American interests—but it is disastrous for 
any Conservative Party or any Conservative Government 
to sanction any measure that is calculated to increase the 
intolerable burden already borne by our principal industries, 
such as Agriculture, Iron and Steel, Engineering, Ship- 
building, Cotton, and many. others, in which the Brahmins 
of Lombard Street take relatively little interest simply 
because they are depressed. They see more opportunities 
for those large financial operations which chiefly interest 
them elsewhere—maybe in the United States or Germany, 
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where industry is flourishing, largely because it is loyally 
supported by American and German Bankers, who, unlike 
our “‘ Big Five,” take a national rather than an inter- 
national view of their duty by their country, which comes 
frst and last and all the time in New York and Berlin, 
whereas “‘ England”? is among the “others also ran” 
with our Mandarins of Money. Our present Prime Minister 
is a patriot of the first water—no one questions that for a 
moment—and though he was anything but inspired in 
composing his Cabinet, it obviously contains some Ministers 
who have the good of the country at heart. They would 
be the last men to tolerate any injury to our industries, 
but unfortunately there is not among them one who has 
ever seriously studied the admittedly repulsive currency 
question. Consequently they are liable to play the game 
of their enemies—foreign and domestic—without even being 
aware of the stakes. 


Ar any rate, there it is. Without having any mandate 
from the nation to whom these momentous matters are 
never so much as explained, and without 
in the least realizing what they are doing, 
His Majesty’s Ministers appear to be drifting 
towards a Gold Standard under the pressure of a handful 
of Joint-Stock Bankers, not one of whom has condescended to 
discuss the subject from the National and Imperial point of 
view, taking heed of industrial, political, or social considera- 
tions which are at least as important as the fetish of 
“Par,” by which Lombard Street has allowed itself to be 
hypnotized. Their propaganda is promoted by the stupen- 
dous ignorance on currency matters, as exemplified, e.g., 
by retired colonels who write letters in The Times clamouring 
for the Gold Standard under the pathetic delusion that 
it will fill their pockets with jingling sovereigns. Just as 
the City Banks press the Politicians, so in their turn are 
they pressed by Wall Street, dominated as never before by 
Jewish and German influences. Indeed, our money problem 
seems to have been settled for us in New York at the opening 
of the New Year, when the Right Hon. Montagu Norman, 
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the Governor of the Bank of England, was summoned acrogg 
the Atlantic to confer with the Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States, which had become seriously concerned as to 
the disposal of the huge hoard of gold which the Great 
Republic accumulated while less fortunate nations were not 
‘too proud to fight.” It has now become an American 
interest to maintain the value of this bullion by inducing 
as many nations as possible to go on a gold basis, which 
will place the civilized world more than ever at the mercy of 
the Shylocks of New York. They have been working 
overtime to get England to take the lead as the other sheep 
would follow. If we may credit Mr. Harvey, the late 
American Ambassador in London, the Americans have 
already nobbled our Government, though naturally the 
British are the last to be allowed to know what further 
sacrifices are demanded of them in pursuance of the 
phantom of “ American goodwill.” Indeed, Mr. Harvey 
has received “ trustworthy information ” that our surrender 
is a fait accompli, and, as a good American, is ecstatic over 
this ‘“‘ greatest financial transaction in history,” and fixes 
Great Britain’s return to gold as not later than July Ist. 
It is somewhat ominous that our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should still be unable to give a plain answer to a plain 
question. 


Wirtu all their brave talk about ‘‘ Nationalizing the Banks,” 
with which they make play upon popular platforms for the 

beguilement of simpletons, there are no more 
ae: a subservient tools of the Money Power than 

Socialist Politicians. It is consequently no 
surprise to find Mr. Philip Snowden, “our first Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,” contributing an article to 
a “capitalist ’’ newspaper, which almost any Joint-Stock 
Banker might have written, in favour of the Gold Standard, 
and rejoicing over its restoration, which, speaking no doubt 
on inspired information, he described as ‘‘ imminent ”’ (see 
Observer, February 8th). We can all understand why those 
bankers who are ‘‘ worshippers of par ””—which is frequently 
the beginning and end of their wisdom—should urge a measure 
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of considerable convenience in their business and of incalcul- 
able advantage to all creditors over all debtors. But we 
cannot conceive how a professing Socialist, who claims to 
champion the working classes, can persuade himself that 
the diminution of money—for that is the plain English of 
the ‘‘free market in gold”’ of which we are hearing so 
much—is to the advantage of those whom his school proclaim 
to be “‘ the exclusive creators of national wealth.” However, 
there it is. Mr. Snowden enthusiastically plumps for the 
Gold Standard, though without producing one convincing 
argument on its behalf, while some of his points are passing 
strange from the pen of a Socialist though they help us to 
understand his popularity in and around Lombard Street, 
and with its allies in the Treasury. 

The world opinion in favour of the return to the gold basis is too over- 
whelming for any other course to be accepted for a long time to come. 

The Continental countries which have been suffering from collapsed exchanges 
are struggling to put their currencies on a gold basis. England can give a lead 
in this matter which will result in a general return to the Gold Standard. 

The restoration of the Gold Standard by England must be made in co- 

operation with the United States. These countries have a common interest in 
working together for the establishment of a stable currency basis. It is to the 
interest of America, as the holder of the largest gold stock, to make the Gold 
Standard secure, and to bring back the free movement of gold so as to prevent 
its depreciation. That would relieve America from the embarrassment of 
hoarding vast stores of unusable gold. 
It is interesting to find International Financiers and Inter- 
national Socialists making common cause on behalf of gold. 
It is not the first occasion of their coalition, though in no 
case have they combined to promote British interests any- 
where, and Mr. Snowden’s zeal as a currency contractor 
should give pause to any Conservative Government alive 
to its duty to the whole people as contrasted with the selfish 
and sinister ambitions of a privileged plutocracy aiming, 
like the pan-Germans, to dominate the world. 


WE referred last month to the pregnant blunder Of our 
Coalition Government in abandoning the Anglo-Japanese 
The Alliance with a view to placating the American 

. song Press and propitiating Washington politicians. 
Just as Lord; Lansdowne’s action in entering 
upon the negotiations a quarter of a century ago that 
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eventuated in that Treaty will hereafter be regarded as one 
of the most prescient in the history of British foreign policy, 
we fear the decision of Mr. Lloyd George and the other 
“* first-class brains ’’ who converted victory into defeat after 
the Armistice, to renounce our Alliance with Japan, may 
ultimately rank among the worst gaffes perpetrated in 
Downing Street. For some follies there is some compensa- 
tion. For this particular folly there was none. Like many 
other imbecilities of that painful period it was inspired by 
the Anglo-American obsession that possessed our Press 
as well as our politicians, and as a matter of amour propre 
British Journals have been reluctant to allow their readers 
to realize the full extent of a calamity of which some of our 
able editors must at least be dimly aware. Japan had been 
an admirable Ally of this country and of the British Empire 
from every point of view. The fact of the two nations being 
so dissimilar, so far apart, and utterly unable to understand 
each other’s language, immensely facilitated Anglo-Japanese 
political relations over which there was no cloud. That the 
Alliance was valuable to Japan goes without saying. 
Indeed, its supreme merit was its mutual benefit. It might, 
humanly speaking, have lasted indefinitely, and remained as 
it always was, one of the few influences that were both 
powerful and pacific. While serving both nations, it threat- 
ened none, as we could not take the hysterics of Washington 
Jingoes or Yellow newspapers seriously. 


It is a waste of time crying over spilt milk. What is done 
can’t be undone. But we are bound to appreciate the full 
consequences of the policy that found expres- 
sion in ‘conciliating’” Washington by 
affronting Tokyo. As we have pointed out, 
there is no per contra—nothing to be credited to the other 
side of the account as a set-off to this heavy debit. The 
United States made no corresponding concession. American 
politicians have been more difficult, not to say impossible, 
than ever, while American journalists miss few opportunities 
of making themselves offensive to John Bull, who is con- 
tinually accused by professional scaremongers in the States 


Its Meaning 
to Us 
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as well as by politicians “‘on the make” of crimes of which 
he never so much as heard. That the Washington Govern- 
ment should seek to weaken this country strategically, 
industrially, financially, and otherwise, is intelligible on 
the American theory that the world contains but a limited 
amount of prosperity, and that any addition to British 
wealth and strength is detrimental to the United States. 
But we cannot understand why British statesmanship should 
take its cue from a hostile political centre and be perpetually 
giving something for nothing. The burden cast on this 
country by the rupture of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is 
obvious to the meanest understanding. It is palpable 
throughout the Far East, and it will grow year by year. It 
has revolutionized the naval situation in the Pacific, where 
British Sea Power that was secure and unchallenged is now 
en Tair, necessitating a programme of heavy expenditure 
that “‘ brooks no delay.” Australia was admittedly at one 
moment unfavourable to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but 
experience of its working and its effect—notably during the 
Great War—converted all Australians capable of looking 
ahead, and we believe that there was no pressure from the 
Commonwealth at the time the disastrous decision to 
“isolate ’’ ourselves in the Pacific was adopted. To-day 
thoughtful Australians and New Zealanders are asking them- 
selves what has been gained by this “great stroke of 
Imperial policy,’ which, whatever else it may have done, has 
not increased the security of any Dominion. That Downing 
Street itself entertains misgivings concerning this blunder 
is apparent from the flow of complimentary and sympathetic 
messages that pass between London and Tokyo whenever 
occasion offers. 


THE world had not long to wait for the first-fruits of Anglo- 
American folly. We say ‘ Anglo-American” advisedly, 
Tit for Tat because though Great Britain’s abandonment 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was deemed 
@ feather in the cap of American diplomacy, it may not 
improbably be as detrimental to American interests as to 
our own. It is clearly Great Britain’s duty to stand aside 
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from any clash between the United States and Japan that 
has been brought appreciably nearer by the rupture of an 


Alliance that was a steadying influence on Japanese policy, 


as the Elder Statesmen of the Mikado attached great value 
to Anglo-Japanese friendship, and would have hesitated 
twenty times before endangering it by aggressive action 
against America, which this country would have resented, 
It will be remembered by the older generation that Lord 
Lansdowne’s achievement in 1901 intelligently anticipated 
the Alliance which the Marquis Ito was about to conclude 
with Imperial Russia. Is it not somewhat ominous that the 
Coalition’s performance in discarding that achievement 
has been followed by the announcement of a formidable and 
far-reaching combination between Japan and Bolshevist 
Russia, which, though authentic details are still lacking, is 
indisputably a political development of the utmost impor- 
tance that bodes no good either to the United States or to 
the British Empire ?. Any such orientation would have been 
“unthinkable ’’ in the days of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
and if Anglo-American statesmanship is proud of its handi- 
work it must be very easily pleased. It is common form 
on such occasions to emphasize the “‘ purely commercial 
aspect ” of the Treaty which the world is assured is “‘ devoid 
of all political significance,” but such assertions will only 
deceive those who wish to be deceived. This new Russo- 
Japanese Alliance—to call things by their proper name— 
is the direct and inevitable result of the Washington Confer- 
ence, at which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was scrapped. 
It illustrates anew the danger of allowing British foreign 
policy to be dictated by any motive except a strict regard 
for British interests. 


Tue Berlin Press cannot conceal its glee over the Pact between 
Tokyo and Moscow, and would like us to infer that German 

diplomacy was no stranger to the negotiations 
orem which have resulted in what the genial 

German Journalist describes as ‘‘a heavy 
blow aimed at” the English-speaking nations plus France, 
We need never accept any uncorroborated German statement. 
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but it would not be surprising if this ostensibly ‘“‘ commer- 


+B) 


cial Treaty ’’ contained secret political clauses, the existence 
of which would be denied as a matter of course by the 
contracting parties, for the simple reason that had they been 
intended for outside consumption they would not have been 
secret. We must likewise bear in mind that in the event 
of the British Foreign Office and the American State Depart- 
ment having been caught napping these bodies would, 
“to save face,” vie with Japanese and Soviet diplomats 
in repudiating the suggestion that there is anything behind 
the Treaty. We may therefore take all such démentis as 
read. The negotiations began shortly after the Washington 
Conference threw Japan into the arms of Soviet Russia, 
and must have been difficult, as there was much mutual 
mistrust to be overcome. Pekin was selected as the venue, 
and the Treaty was signed in the Chinese capital on January 
20th. It has provoked such satisfaction in Moscow and 
Tokyo as to confirm the suggestion that its commercial 
clauses do not contain the whole story, although these are 
especially valuable to Japan in that she secures coal and 
oil supplies, of which she stood in need, on reasonable terms 
for a prolonged period. There is, moreover, an undertaking 
for a conference at which practically all outstanding Russo- 
Japanese questions will be discussed with a view to a 
comprehensive settlement. The more sensational rumours 
credit the Signatories with the policy of arming China 
against outside interference, though as they originate in 
Berlin we should remember that Germans are only thoroughly 
happy when they are making international mischief and 
hounding other countries against one another. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Japan and Soviet Russia have 
concerted a serious reply to the Washington Conference, 
which should give pause to Washington politicians while 
encouraging our own Responsible Statesmen to realize 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy, and that the habit of saying 
“ditto” to “our American Cousins” has its drawbacks. 
It is somewhat significant that while Japan seeks to attenuate 
the political character of her Treaty with Soviet Russia, 
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the latter, through the mouth of Mr. Tchicherin, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, boldly declares : 
The treaty is more than an ordinary settlement of the differences between 


both countries. It is going to mark a turning-point in international politics, 
especially in the Far East. 


Our Diplomatic Service has had not a little to put up with 
in recent years in the shape of the pitchforking of outsiders 
into several of the highest posts that had 
Burdens hitherto been regarded as the plums of the 
on British : ‘ 
Diplomacy profession. Had such appointments been 
made with an exclusive eye to public interests 
by the choice as Ambassadors of men who had exhibited 
exceptional capacity the Diplomate de carriére would have 
had less to complain of. It was, however, only too apparent 
that the ambition to put the right man in the right place 
played an inappreciable part in most of these nominations, 
which were “‘ political’? in the sense of being an extension 
of the game of Home Politics abroad. Some important 
Peer for whom there was no room in the Cabinet, some 
elderly Peer, tired of Party warfare, or maybe some Poli- 
tician who had made himself useful to the Prime Minister, 
suddenly became Ambassadors. Those who seek to defend 
this practice would have difficulty in indicating in what 
respect these gifted amateurs proved superior to profes- 
sionals. Of all the appointments of outsiders that of Lord 
D’Abernon to the British Embassy in Berlin, for which 
Lord Curzon must be held responsible (though his friends 
seek to transfer the burden to the broad shoulders of 
Mr. Lloyd George), was the most amazing. Could we look 
behind the scenes, it would rank among the most mis- 
chievous acts of the Coalition. Lord D’Abernon’s career 
was supposed to have closed many years ago in Constanti- 
nople, though he has since dabbled in Home politics, and, 
being a rich man with powerful friends, more than one 
effort was made to include him in a Ministry, of which the 
most serious was Mr. Balfour’s abortive attempt to make 
Sir Edgar Vincent (as he then was) Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the opening of the century. It was felt, 
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however, that Sir Edgar Vincent was too intimately identified 
with International Finance to be a satisfactory custodian of 
the British Exchequer. 


But to Coalitions all things are possible, including the 
appointment of Lord D’Abernon as our first Ambassador 
in Berlin after the War. This was an early 
intimation to France that British policy 
henceforward would be compounded of ‘“‘ for- 
giving our enemies and forgetting our friends.” It is not, 
however, only in France that Lord D’Abernon is mistrusted. 
We have heard competent Englishmen express themselves 
as strongly concerning his importation into diplomacy as 
any Frenchman. Berlin was the very last place to which 
an International Financier should have been posted at this 
particular juncture. Lord D’Abernon’s presence in the 
German capital during these fateful years helps to explain 
the course of the Reparations controversy, which has been 
so detrimental to the Allies and so advantageous to “ the 
Fatherland.”” ‘There have, however, been several changes 
of Government at home since the collapse of the Coalition. 
Thus Mr. Bonar Law succeeded Mr. Lloyd George, to be 
replaced by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who in turn gave way 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has since made way for 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin. On each occasion there were positive 
rumours of the impending retirement of Lord D’Abernon. 
Mr. Bonar Law was said to realize its desirability ; Mr. 
Baldwin, though entirely innocent of international affairs, 
grasped this need. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was said to be 
of the same mind. Mr. Baldwin had a second chance of 
making a change. But we now realize that, though “‘ men 
may come and men may go” in Downing Street, Lord 
D’Abernon can cheerfully sing with Tennyson’s brook, 
“IT go on for ever.” It only shows how impotent are 
so-called ‘“‘ responsible statesmen ’’ when they find them- 
selves up against the hidden forces that enjoy power without 
responsibility. To any of our readers who may object on 
principle to any criticism of a British Ambassador—who, 
as the King’s representative, is not in a position to reply— 


“I go on for 
ever” 
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we would commend Lord D’Abernon’s speech at the Hamburg 
Board of Commerce on February 16th, reported in extenso 
in The Times of February 17th. 


WERE Lord D’Abernon a Prussian Minister vindicating his 
policy in the Reichstag, and incidentally glorifying the 

Government to which he belonged, we should 
Siiryge not waste our readers’ time in dwelling on his 

oratory at Hamburg. But the speaker is 
officially British Ambassador in Berlin—he is not a German 
bagman, and the “‘ boosting’ of the Fatherland would not 
appear to be among his appointed functions. Considering 
the wholesale swindling of the Allies which has been the 
outstanding feature of German policy since the Armistice, 
the only thing that can be said for Lord D’Abernon’s per- 
formance is that it helps us to understand how extraordin- 
- arily easy it was for the Germans to defraud the French and 
ourselves. It likewise explains why the Germans have been 
so keen for the present British Ambassador to remain at his 
post, since they have felt towards him as they felt towards 
Lord Haldane before the War. We can infer from this 
discourse what advice our Berlin Embassy is likely to have 
given the Home Government on Anglo-German problems, 
and we also realize how difficult must be the task of any 
British officials working under such auspices. Downing 
Street has of late years remained entirely in the dark con- 
cerning German developments, on which ministerial state- 
ments in Parliament have been merely ridiculous. As we 
have in these days to be thankful for the smallest mercies, 
let us at least be grateful to Lord D’Abernon for the sidelight 
he throws on British policy. It is no longer necessary to 
pretend that ‘“‘ poor dear Germany” is “down and out,” 
that her people are starving, that her children can only be 
kept alive by the charitable contributions of Anglo-Saxon 
“mugs,” that it were inhuman to seek Reparation in any 
shape or form from a community of paupers. Having 
served their purpose on both sides of the Atlantic all these 
fables may be safely discarded. Lord D’Abernon had this 
cheerful tale to tell the Hamburg Board of Commerce on 
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February 16th, which he rolled like a sweet morsel under 
the tongue. 

As regards public finance in Germany, the revenue returns of the latest 
months exceed even optimistic expectations. While in the last three months 
of 1923 the total revenue of the country amounted to a monthly average equiva- 


lent to under £5,000,000, in the last three months of 1924 the gold value of the 
monthly revenue was approximately £35,000,000. 


As our Ambassador triumphantly declared: ‘‘ No one can 
deny that this constitutes great progress, and one must 

render tribute to the courage, determination, 
Germany on and skill of the two men mainly responsible 
her Legs : 7 

in the technical sphere, for the transforma- 
tion—namely, the present Chancellor of the German Reich, 
Dr. Luther, and the President of the Reichsbank, Dr. 
Schacht.” The British Ambassador was equally enchanted 
over the coming inflow of capital into the beloved Father- 
land, explaining how Germany would gain under the Dawes 
Scheme—which we may remind our readers was concerted 
by her friends in London and New York mainly with that 
object : 

It is well not to forget that during the next few years, at any rate, the inflow 
of capital from England and America, attracted by the high rates of interest 
now obtainable in Germany, is likely to compensate to a large extent payments 
under the Dawes Scheme. It is, of course, impossible to estimate exactly how 
long the inflow of capital which is now going on will continue, or to say what 
its total volume will be. But it is clear that the vacuum to fill in Germany is 
very large. The want of capital is so severe that the amount lent by Anglo- 
Saxon countries, which is already estimated by some authorities at over 
£100,000,000, may finally come largely to exceed that amount. 

As some indication of the vacuum to be filled in Germany it may be pointed 
out that the total amount of industrial debentures which has been wiped out 
during the inflation period was not less than £200,000,000, and this figure by no 
means exhausted the total amount of what I may term sleeping capital placed 
before the War at the disposal of German industry and commerce. 

That gives us the true inwardness of the Reparations 
controversy of the last few years. By inflation Germany 
was allowed to wipe off all debts, and when short of capital 
was to be supplied by “‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ countries, of whom 
one has been crippled by taxation in order that the “ spiritual 
home” of International Financiers should be spared and 
then set on her legs, so that she might knock us out industri- 
ally, having failed to do so on the field. That this policy 
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should appeal to the German Jews of London and New 
York is intelligible. But no one has explained its irresistible 
attraction to Anglican Bankers or Nonconformist Statesmen, 


M. PADEREWSKI, the noble-hearted Pole, who has rendered 
splendid service to his country and to the Allied cause, 

knows how to heap coals of fire on the heads 
aa of certain prominent politicians in this country 

who have advertised themselves as enemies 
of Poland. But we trust he realizes that few things are 
more odious to patriotic Englishmen, among the many 
unpleasant incidents that occurred at the Paris Peace 
Conference, than the strange and unaccountable animosity 
with which his country was pursued by a certain clique of 
British Politicians who had received no mandate in that 
_sense from the British people, who cherish the warmest 
friendship for Poland and appreciate the extent to which 
the preservation of European peace depends on the mainten- 
ance of a powerful and prosperous Poland. There could be 
no more welcome guest in this country than M. Paderewski, 
who had an opportunity at a magnificent gathering at 
the Albert Hall—graced by the presence of the Queen—of 
learning what Londoners feel towards him and his nation. 
He is characteristically devoting the proceeds of five concerts 
to the funds of the British Legion, not being one of those 
‘superior persons’ who think to show their superiority by 
indulgence towards their enemies and indifference towards 
their friends. This is not M. Paderewski’s way, nor is it 
Poland’s way, and we sincerely wish we could say it is not a 
British trait. We can truthfully say that it is not a popular 
failing with us, though it may be a fashionable failing, and 
many of our Politicians are nothing if not fashionable. We 
prefer, as we admire, M. Paderewski’s sincere regard for those 
who fought on the same side as his own country in what was 
a war of Liberation for the Poles, which he thus expressed 
before embarking on his chivalrous mission: “It is the 
greatest pleasure of my life to come here and play for the 
glory of the British Legion, the members of which have 
fought so gallantly, not only for their own country, but for 
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my country of Poland.” Incidentally, his generosity will 
help to remind many forgetful people of their own debt to 
the British Legion and the great army of unemployed 
soldiers of the King. 


WHEREAS the easy-going, good-natured, long-suffering 
British people go much too far in protecting politicians 

aa against the legitimate penalties of their mis- 
vie the deeds, Balkan communities are at the other 
extreme. In those countries political feuds 
are sO passionate that prominent politicians literally carry 
their life in their hands, knowing that at any moment they 
are liable to be massacred by political opponents lurking 
round the corner. Nor do these volcanic personages stop 
at mutual assassination. They will just as soon wound their 
own country if thereby they can damage an adversary. 
So far we have ignored the propaganda against the Serbian 
Government (of which Mr. Pashitch, the Nestor of his 
country, is the head), even though it concerns other nations, 
including ourselves. We have no means of knowing whether 
it was inspired by the usual local animosities, or whether the 
chief protagonist was consciously or unconsciously playing 
the game of Germany, who sticks at nothing in seeking 
to transfer her “war guilt”? to any available shoulders. 
No doubt, in time, we shall have documentary evidence 
trumped up by the German General Staff purporting to 
prove that, contrary to the hitherto received impression, 
it was not Germany that invaded Belgium in August 1914, 
but Belgium who invaded Germany. The Germans -and 
pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic are making great 
play over this Balkan business as another link in the chain 
leading to the vindication of the Fatherland as the injured 
innocent who was the victim of a nefarious plot hatched in 
Belgrade, though if Germany had happened to win the War 
the only ‘‘ war guilt ” of which Berlin would ever have heard 
would have been that of any Germans who could be colour- 
ably accused of not having wanted the War, or of lacking 
the will to win—and in justice to Germans it must be said 


that such were very few and far between, so long as there 
VOL, LXXXV : 
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was any prospect of victory. After the numerous “ mare’s 
nests’? made in Germany since the Armistice in order to 
attenuate her crime, the world is healthily sceptical con- 
cerning further diplomatic “revelations” calculated to 
lighten the load of the only Power that obviously wanted a 
great war eleven years ago, and whose Government made 
peace impossible by rejecting every effort in that direction, 


Dr. Seton Watson is no pro-German propagandist, and 
as a staunch friend of Serbia through good report and 
- ill report, and with Mr. Wickham Steed, a 
[a ines what foremost champion of Yugo-Slavia, he is 
Prepar .. entitled to be heard, and indeed after his 

letter in The Times (February 16th) we are 
all likely to hear a good deal more concerning ‘“ Serajevo.” 
He mentions that in a volume of essays (Blood of Slavdom), 
published on the tenth anniversary of the War, Mr. 
Lyuba Yovanovitch, who was Minister of Education in the 
Serbian Government in July 1914 (of which Mr. Pashitch 
was the head, as he is to-day), writes as follows: “I do not 
remember whether it was at the end of May or the beginning 
of June (1914) that one day Mr. Pashitch said to us that 
some people (neki is the vague original) were preparing to 
-go to Serajevo and murder Francis Ferdinand, who was 
to be solemnly received there on St. Vitus’s Day.” The then 
Minister of Education adds that the criminals in question 
belonged to a recently organized group of Bosnian students 
in Belgrade, and that his colleague the Minister of the Interior 
(Mr. Protitch), with the approval of the Cabinet, issued orders 
to the frontier authorities on the River Drina to prevent 
these youths from entering Bosnia, but that these local 
*‘ authorities ”’ being themselves in the plot (we quote Dr. 
Seton Watson’s summary in The Times) ‘“ did not stop them 
and then told Belgrade it was too late.” Mr. Yovanovitch 
describes his horror on subsequently receiving telephonic 
news of the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
“‘ Though I knew what was being prepared, yet, as I held the 
receiver it was as though someone had unexpectedly dealt 
me a heavy blow.” As Dr. Seton Watson observes, the first 
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question prompted by this story is, did the Serbian Cabinet 
warn Vienna of the danger to the Archduke on his impending 
tour? An Austrian newspaper asserted some months ago 
that on June 18, 1914, Mr. Pashitch instructed the Serbian 
Minister in Vienna to warn Count Berchtold, but Dr. Seton 
Watson tells us “ unfortunately I have been able to assure 
myself on first-hand evidence that no such instructions were 
sent from Belgrade.” The (Serbian) Minister in Vienna did, 
it is true, early in June (1914) “attempt to induce the 
authorities in Vienna to cancel the Archduke’s visit ; but he 
went informally to the Joint Minister of Finance, Dr. Bilinski, 
and not officially to the Foreign Office, and his warning, 
being based not upon any knowledge of a plot, but merely 
upon alarm at the widespread ferment among the Yugo- 
Slavs of the Dual Monarchy, was couched in very general 
terms and produced no effect.” 


Dr. Srton Watson tells us that Mr. Yovanovitch’s narra- 
tive “is written in a careless, reminiscent vein which suggests 

that its author is quite unaware of what is 
aie ot involved in such admissions,” though for the 

last two years he has occupied the responsible 
position of President of the Yugo-Slav Parliament, and is 
80 prominent a member of the Radical Party as to have been 
invited by the King to form a Cabinet last summer, and is 
indicated as ‘‘a probable successor to Mr. Pashitch.” Dr. 
Seton Watson makes this appeal: “ Public opinion is surely 
entitled to hope that both Mr. Yovanovitch himself and his 
chief, Mr. Pashitch—now, as then, Serbian Premier—vwill 
issue a statement sufficiently clear to exculpate them and 
their colleagues from the charge now being levelled against 
them by their enemies in England and Germany, of fore- 
knowledge of, and deliberate connivance at, the crime of 
Serajevo.” Two observations occur to us on Dr. Seton 
Watson’s story. He possesses “first-hand evidence” that 
no. warning reached the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
from the Serbian Government of “the plot,” but states that 
the Serbian Minister in Vienna had endeavoured to persuade 
the Austro-Hungarian Government, via the Joint Minister 
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of Finance, to prevent the Archduke’s visit; or in other 
words, tried to save him from possible disaster. The powers 
that be in Vienna, however, ignored this and other warnings 
they must have received; and when we recall the callous 
manner in which the news of the murder of the Heir Apparent 
was received in high circles in the Austrian capital, we may 
wonder whether there was an effective desire to protect and 
preserve that ill-fated Prince—who had many powerful 
enemies—and whether any warnings would have been 
listened to. That, however, would not exonerate the 
Serbian Government from withholding from Vienna any 
knowledge they possessed of an actual plot. It is all the more 
important that we suspend judgment in this affair until we 
get further and better particulars, because that school of 
Englishmen who regard any stick as good enough to beat 
an Ally with have a peculiar “ down ”’ on the Serbians, who 
bore themselves so heroically throughout that bloody and 
devastating ordeal, and are only too ready to believe the 
worst of their Government when such beliefs bring grist to 
the German mill. 


It is risky to prophesy concerning political developments 
in any foreign country. It is difficult enough to foretell 
.. home affairs. It is hopeless to make the 

Ly Pema attempt abroad. We may, however, claim 

égime ; : 

not to have misled our readers concerning 

the position and prospects of the Mussolini régime in Rome 
during the past winter, in defiance of a posse comitatus of 
Italian correspondents of British journals who insisted that 
the Fascist outlook was so desperate that there was small 
chance of the “ Duce” weathering the many storms that 
threatened him. On the entire Fascist movement the Foreign 
Press has been wildly astray, and to this day is unable to 
appreciate the sources of its strength and is consequently 
unreliable as a guide to Italian politics. We must remember 
that Signor Mussolini has mortally offended two powerful 
Trade Unions with world-wide ramifications—firstly, the noble 
army of Professional Politicians—the Ins and Outs—who 
regard nations as primarily existing for the purpose of 
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providing them with stages on which to display their incom- 
petence, and secondly the Press, to whom the doings of the 
aforesaid politicians provide so much meat and drink. The 
present Italian Prime Minister was compelled by the appalling 
anarchy into which his country had been plunged, thanks 
in no small degree to the operations of these very institutions 
—Politicians and Pressmen—to introduce a novel system— 
containing some admittedly unpleasant features—and de- 
posing both “ Responsible Statesmen ” and ‘‘ Able Editors ” 
from their previous predominance. He could only have 
effected this tremendous revolution and become Dictator 
by means of active popular support and adequate popular 
acquiescence. Whatever aggrieved politicians and aggrieved 
journalists in Italy may say—and however many speaking- 
tubes may trumpet their grievances abroad—there is no 
reason to suppose that the Italian nation regards the Fascist 
purge as worse than the disease to which it was applied. 
It is, however, only human nature that all performers who 
having occupied the centre of the stage now find themselves 
in the wings together with the discarded orchestra, should 
regard the transformation in Rome as tantamount to the 
end of the world, or should call down the imprecations of 
Heaven on the author of their undoing. 


Tue Political Situation in France is the antithesis to that 
inItaly. In Rome there is a Government generally supported 
by Italian patriots, who gratefully recognize 
all that Signor Mussolini has done to raise 
Italian prestige in Europe and to secure that their country 
should be no longer treated by the Allies on whose side she 
fought in the Great War as a “no account ” Power only 
admitted on sufferance to their major councils. Italians, 
being intelligent, realize that however great might be the gain 
to professional political opportunists should the Mussolini 
régime collapse, there would be none to Italy as a nation 
if she reverted to the “turn and turn about” Parliamen- 
tarians who brought her low and kept her low. In Paris, on 
the other hand, is a Government for which patriotic French- 
men entertain similar feelings as patriotic Englishmen 


In France 
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felt. last year when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald & Co. began 
kotowing to the Russian Bolsheviks only to provoke Zino- 
vieff letters. M. Herriot, the French Prime Minister, is like- 
wise “‘ getting it in the neck ”’ from Zinovieff and the Moscow 
Camarilla, whom he foolishly resolved to ‘‘ recognize” and 
who have been insulting and deriding France ever since, 
But the Herriot Government, like the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government, is too terrified of the “‘ wild men ”’ behind it 
to resent any outrage by Bolshevism, Communism, or any 
other “ism.”’ There have been many disagreeable incidents 
during the past month, all deepening the humiliation of 
Frenchmen who love their country at remaining under such 
auspices. How much longer the Herriot Ministry will last 
no one can say. It is clearly on the down grade, but 
moribund Governments occasionally take an indecently long 
time in dying. Any change would be for the better from 
the French point of view, except a Ministry that included 
the sinister personality of Monsieur Joseph Caillaux, whom 
M. Clemenceau so wisely and courageously laid by his heels 
when that ex-Prime Minister was a centre of Defaitisme, 
The emergence of this dangerous Megalomaniac into the 
public view is one of the least encouraging symptoms in a 
situation that is not easy to envisage. That 2,500 persons 
could be collected for a banquet held in his honour is an 
episode that speaks for itself. Happily humour manifested 
itself at this ghastly function in the shape of a strike 
both in the cuisine and among the waiters, who not 
unnaturally demanded higher pay on such an _ invidious 
occasion. 


At the close of his recent tour in South Africa, Lord Milner, 
in conversation with a special correspondent of the Cape 
Argus, made a remark that will delight all 
Britons worthy of the name throughout the 
British Empire. Lest anyone should suppose that we 
have misinterpreted it, we reproduce it as reported by the 
Cape Town correspondent of the Daily Telegraph and 
described by that journal (February 13th)—which is not 
of our way of thinking on politics or politicians~as “a 
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Pertinent question.” In discussing inter-imperial relations 
Lord Milner said : 

How people manage to get enthusiastic about the League of Nations before 

we have got the existing League of British Nations properly organized I cannot 
understand. If you cannot get the nations under the British flag to work 
together, how can you expect an omnium gatherum of peoples with no national 
ties—Costa Rica, Bolivia, China, Persia, and the rest—to do so ? 
The author of this unorthodox observation cannot be 
dismissed as “irresponsible” or as an “extremist” or 
“reactionary,” which are the favourite brickbats that 
“Mugwumps ” and “ Highbrows”’ fling at everybody who 
dare question the fatuities they enunciate as the last word 
in statesmanship. We specially commend Lord Milner’s 
comment to the 320 members of the present House of 
Commons who are alleged to have joined the League of 
Nations Union Committee, many of whom recently sat at 
the feet of Professor Gilbert Murray lapping up the latest 
milk exported from Geneva re Protocols and_ suchlike. 
The British League of Nations leaves our idealogues stone 
cold. They have almost as little use for it as for the Entente 
with France. But show them some scheme under which 
the Swiss Navy guarantees the frontiers of Persia, or the 
Danish Army pledges itself to protect Italy against all 
comers, and they are in ecstasies over the imminent advent 
of the Millennium. The pity of it is that if one tithe of the 
ardour, the labour, the propaganda, the organization, and 
the cash that are squandered on this will-o’-the-wisp, which 
recedes in proportion as we approach it, were devoted to 
consolidating and developing the King’s Dominions, we should 
create a Power that the world would recognize as the strongest 
bulwark of peace that had ever existed. That, however, 
makes little appeal to “ internationalists.”” They have com- 
paratively little use for the British Empire—whose very 
name they would transmogrify into “Commonwealth.” It 
does not move them. It is too commonplace. Their hearts 
are with the Swedish Socialists and Norwegian explorers 
who proclaim the Law and the Prophets at Geneva. 


> 


In spite of our 320 M.P.’s the League of Nations seems to 
have already fallen on evil days, though it is extremely 
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difficult to ascertain the exact facts which good Leaguers 
are conibining to obscure. They fondly hope that some- 
thing may yet turn up to obviate an exposure 
The 320 that will go far to establish that Institution 
as the snare and delusion it became the moment its author, 
President Wilson, was repudiated by his own compatriots. 
The British Government in signing the Covenant of the 
League of Nations at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 
were completely misled concerning the attitude of the 
United States, which Allied statesmanship was assured by 
the American President regarded the acceptance of the 
League (which he had come specially from Washington to 
espouse) as a sine qua non of America’s ratifying the Treaty 
of Peace. Americans who so light-heartedly repudiate any 
obligations they find inconvenient are apt to forget that 
Mr. Wilson was their President—not our President. He 
‘had been elected by American votes and not by English 
votes. If a nation is not bound by the formal signature of 
the elected head of the State, it can only be because they are 
impossible people to transact international business with— 
a painfully self-evident proposition. The Allies made the 
mistake of taking the American President at his own valua- 
tion, instead of interpreting his credentials through the fog 
of the American Constitution. They treated him as being 
no less capable of “ delivering the goods” than a common 
or garden Old World Prime Minister. What would the 
Americans have said, what would they not have done, had 
the British and French Governments treated the United 
States President—on the first occasion any President had 
honoured foreign countries with a visit—as_ politically 
inferior to themselves ? Such a question answers itself. 


WE may and do blame our statesmen for many things done 
and left undone in Paris, but it were irrational to blame them 

for taking President Wilson seriously. When 
What the he said in substance, ‘I shall break up the 
— ’ Peace Conference and return to Washington 

unless the Associated Powers” (his nickname 
for the Allies) “‘ agree to include the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations in the Treaty of Versailles,’ the Allies felt that 
they had no option but to say “ Agreed,” though notoriously 
Monsieur Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, said it 
with much hesitation and reluctance. In effect, a pistol was 
put by the American President to the head of the other 
Powers, who threw up their hands and incorporated the 
Covenant in the Treaty as the supposed price of American 
support of the post-war settlement with all its burdens and 
responsibilities, blissfully unconscious of the fact that in so 
doing they were putting another pistol, or rather several 
machine guns, into the hands of the President’s implacable 
Republican enemies at home, with which these rapidly 
destroyed him and all his works. We can make considerable 
allowance for this lapse in Allied statesmanship—though it 
might conceivably have established liaison with a Republican 
Senate—but we do blame Mr. Lloyd George for the lack 
of candour that has ever prevented him from taking the 
country into his confidence and explaining how the disaster 
occurred and why Great Britain and the Dominions became 
entangled in the League of Nations with all its impossible 
obligations. Vanity, which is the undoing of many public 
men as of an occasional Prima Donna, precluded his making 
a clean breast of it. He preferred to pose as the parent of 
the League of Nations. This, of course, only added fuel to 
the Anti-League flames in the United States, where anything 
favoured by a British Minister is suspect. We doubt 
whether the 320 M.P.’s are aware of the genesis of the 
institution to which they have so rashly committed them- 
selves, and we are positive that, even though one in ten may 
have read the Covenant, not one in fifty has read the Geneva 
Protocol. It is with the Protocol and not with the Covenant 
that we now have to deal, and issue is fairly joined between 
the champions of the original Covenant and the partisans of 
the present Protocol, who view one another with that acute 
animosity which is so marked among professors of pacifism 
and apostles of the brotherhood of man. It is so easy to 
summon the world at large to abandon its ‘“‘ insensate 
national prejudices and antipathies,” but infinitely difficult 
for our Idealists and Sentimentalists to. discard their own. 
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THERE is not all that difference between Covenant and 
Protocol which their respective advocates imagine. The 
; Covenanters, however, claim that the Cove- 
rd the nant is the end as well as the beginning of 
all human wisdom, and denounce the Proto- 

colists for laying impious hands on the Ark of the Covenant. 
If our readers suspect us of exaggerating this controversy, 
let them consult the Round Table, which holds the Protocol 
and Protocolists up to fierce derision through many well- 
printed pages and pours ridicule on Bishops who dare 
give it their blessing. It only serves to show how far the 
unregenerate must be from the Millennium when we find the 
regenerate thus comporting themselves. Who would have 
supposed that the Round Table would be found blaspheming 
a Bishop for his ardour in the cause of peace—“ egregious ” 
_ is the slighting epithet applied to his lordship of London. 
We had hitherto regarded our contemporary as the organ 
par excellence of the Episcopal Bench—Bishops have been 
heard proclaiming its tenets from the pulpit. The Proto- 
colists reply to the Covenanters—and we do not for a 
moment suggest that they have not the root of the matter 
in them—tbat the Protocol is but the logical and inevitable 
development of the Covenant and is merely designed to 
give reality to that illusion. The Protocol was actually 
signed last autumn at Geneva in the name of Great Britain 
by no less a personage than Lord Parmoor, who regards 
it as the Holy of Holies, as also, we understand, by various 
Dominion delegations, though every effort is made in 
League of Nations circles to keep us in the dark con- 
cerning this fateful development. But when this portentous 
document came to be circulated in the Dominions it was 
with one consent repudiated, and at the hour of writing 
consternation, not to say chaos, reigns among the faithful, 
and even the 320 hardly know where they are. In truth, 
the Dominions were hustled into signing the Covenant six 
years ago without appreciating its implications, and in the 
weariness which had descended upon the Overseas Statesmen 
kicking their heels about at the Paris Peace Conference, 
they would have signed almost anything in order to get 
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away, though Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, 
only signed under protest—greatly to his honour. 


From that day to this, as is set forth in a valuable article 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review by Professor 

Alison-Phillips—which offers a most refreshing 
TMepossible” contrast to many professorial performances 

on this problem—Canada’s endeavours to get 
the blessed Covenant modified—to be eventually stopped 
by Persia—were positively pathetic. Her only reward, and 
that of the other Dominions, is to be presented with the 
Protocol, upon which we will not ask our readers to take 
our opinion, but prefer to present them with that of a most 
eloquent and perfervid apostle of the League of Nations, viz. 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, the gifted editor of the Observer, who has 
preached many notable sermons on behalf of the League, 
and regards all sceptics as living in outer darkness. But 
his gorge rises at the Protocol, of which there is little left 
when he has done with it (see Observer, February 8, 1925): 


The Geneva Protocol is a universal panacea merely on paper. When con- 
sidered it offers not the shadow of a practicable alternative. As it stands it 
will not be adopted. It must be remitted to the sixth Assembly of the League 
next autumn. The process of debate and amendment will be so long and diffi- 
cult, the final result will be again so uncertain, that it would be sheer folly and 
mischief to refrain from dealing by the means at our hand with that part of 
the task which is of the most vital concern to ourselves and our neighbours. It 
is essential to keep one main consideration in mind. Not one person in a 
thousand seems thoroughly to understand that the Protocol transfers from 
King and Parliament to Geneva the sovereignty over all issues concerning war 
and peace. By that provision we forfeit full control of our own Budget as well 
as of our lives and destinies. We might be irrevocably committed to wage a 
war we thought unjust or mad; and we might be prevented from concluding 
@ wise peace at the moment we thought right. 

The Council of the League would have power to call upon Britain to place 
at disposal its navy, much of its merchant shipping, its army and air force ; 
likewise its financial and commercial facilities as regards credits and supplies 
of every kind. The self-governing freedom of Parliament to grant or withhold 
would be superseded in the supreme matters involving the blood of our people 
and all our resources. There would be an irresistible temptation under these 
articles to throw upon this country, to its economic ruin, far more of the burthen 
and the cost than any other nation could be asked to bear. We would be com- 
mitted in practice to defend and maintain not only France and Belgium, but 
nearly every country in Eastern Europe; and every inch of those remote 
frontiers which many of us from the beginning have held to be in large part 
unwise, unjust and untenable. Put aside still other objections which might 
be arrayed in « crushing phalanx. The decisive point in practice is that the 
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operation of any general Protocol in any concrete case must remain subject to 
parliamentary judgment and sanction, both as to the end and the means, 
No self-governing community in the English-speaking world will ever yield 
its control over its own life and resources, or forfeit its power to decide whether 
@ war is just or unjust, or whether the nation shall go to war or not. This 
country, like the Dominions, like the United States, will never be brought by 
any force or persuasion on earth to run the risk of being made to go to war 
against its will. The condition of parliamentary sanction is a practical and 
moral safeguard that never can be surrendered. To re-frame any general 
Protocol that can hope for adequate signature must take more time than was 
occupied last autumn. And if parliamentary control over particular applica. 
tions is to be preserved, as it must be, you will come back round the circle to 
the point from which you started. You will have to consider and arrange the 
special cases of France and Belgium in the first place. You had better do it now, 


Amtp all this chatter and clatter about Covenants, Protocols, 
Treaties of Mutual Assistance, Security Pacts, Disarmament 
« Disjointed Conferences, etc., it is surely high time, as 
Administration” /icld-Marshal Sir William Robertson urges, 

in an admirable article in the Morning Post 
(Feb. 9th) that we had a comprehensive statement from the 
head of our own Government as to the needs of our own 
country. After all, the safety of the State should be the 
first duty of British statesmen, though it is among the last 
things that most of them think of, preferring as they do to 
“trust to luck” and that “ muddling through” which 
an ex-Prime Minister described as our national policy. As 
Sir William reminds us, a review of “the principal factors by 
which Imperial Defence as a whole is now officially considered 
to be governed ”’ is “‘ long overdue,” as there has been no 
statement of the kind since the War, though many important 
changes have occurred. With all “‘ other national business,” 
as the former C.I.G.S. remarks, ‘‘ the efficient maintenance 
of the national forces has latterly been handicapped by 
political instability at home and embarrassing complications 
abroad.” But now that we have a Government of over- 
whelming parliamentary strength there is consequently no 
excuse for ‘disjointed administration.” Reconstruction 
should proceed on broad lines. It were idle to await the 
return of pre-War conditions. We must take things as_we 
find them. No jerry-built military structure would be of 
the least use to us, nor is there any occasion for it. Let 
us take a long view and “systematically build to a well 
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thought-out plan ” and “ not be afraid to incur some risk as 
to the time of completion.’’ Such is the wise advice of a 
soldier who rendered the priceless service to the nation of 
preventing the Politicians from losing the War, as they would 
inevitably have done by their wild-cat strategy in 1917-18, 
had they been allowed to have their way by the then Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. This, en passant, we may 
remark is the answer to the comic claims which Mr. Lloyd 
George has lately put forward at Hull, and will no doubt 
reiterate elsewhere. 


THE Battle of the Estimates for the Fighting Services is 
now in full swing, and with Mr. Winston Churchill working 
an economy “stunt” at the Exchequer, 


— there is no knowing what folly may be 
Satmates perpetrated in order that “the Budget” 


may show something that his newspaper 
claque can label “‘ A Surplus ”’ and afford the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer an opportunity of reaping a little 
cheap popularity. But before Estimates are framed either 
for the Navy, the Army, or the Air Force, as Sir William 
Robertson reminds us in his Morning Post article, the 
Government should make up its mind whence danger 
threatens, which is another way of saying what defence is 
necessary. Only the Government can lay down the policy 
of National Defence, ‘‘ communicating it to the Ministers 
by whom the Estimates are prepared.” The reluctance 
of responsible statesmen to face disagreeable facts is demon- 
strated anew by Sir William’s evidence. 

Notwithstanding the abundant evidence available as to Germany’s designs, 

it was for long maintained by some of the authorities that an alliance with her 
would be our best safeguard against Russia’s ambitions in Asia. I myself 
was directed in 1902 to report on the military effect of such an alliance, The 
report may or may not have helped to check the pro-German political tendencies 
of the time, but its concluding paragraph was: ‘‘ Instead of regarding Germany 
% @ possible ally, we should recognize her as our most persistent, deliberate, 
and formidable rival.” 
Then in May 1905, only nine years before the Great War, the 
Prime Minister of the day (Mr. Balfour), in describing the 
work of the Committee of Imperial Defence to the House of 
Commons, 
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devoted about one-half of his statement to Home Defence, France being the 
potential invader, and much of the remainder to Indian Defence, Russia being 
the aggressor. Nothing was said about possible trouble in Europe, with Germany 
as the enemy. Later, when the Liberal Party came into power, unofficial 
sanction was given for the General Staff to collaborate with the French authori. 
ties regarding the employment of the Expeditionary Force. But war with 
Germany was not yet really in the picture, and for some years afterwards we 
continued to place new armament in the defended ports of the South Coast 
(opposite France), which ought to have been sent, and after the outbreak 
of war actually was sent, to the Humber and other places on the East Coast 
(opposite Germany). 


In the light of such illustrations, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it can only be regarded as miraculous that our 
country escapes catastrophe. Presumably a Special Provi- 
dence watches over us in order to protect us from feckless 
politicians, most of whom are blind and deaf to every sign 
of the times, and totally bereft of that sense which is termed 
“common” because it is so rare. Why invent enemies 
where they don’t exist, or pretend that those are friends who 
are merely awaiting a favourable moment to attack us? 
Any Cabinet Minister who would answer this conundrum 
would render a public service, if only by helping us to some 
understanding of the mentality of our rulers. Another 
mystery is the eagerness of politicians to discard anything 
that is really worth having. Englishmen are deeply grateful 
to Sir William Robertson for expounding the doctrine that 
should form the basis of our European Policy and govern 
our military outlook. 

Everybody is aware that international relations are apt to change in the 
most unexpected ways, but it is nevertheless impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than that the future of Great Britain is as indissolubly bound up 
with that of France as it was before 1914, and for the same reasons. Whether 
the two countries eventually enter into a so-called pact or not will make no 
difference. Ultimately they will be compelled by the requirements of self- 
preservation to stand together, or run the risk of falling separately, if the aggres- 
sive ambitions of Germany are revived. For either France or Great Britain to 
keep aloof when the other is in trouble would be tantamount to murder, followed 
by suicide. If some such views as these were definitely accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and acted upon in practice by the State Departments concerned, the 
administration of the Fighting Services could be conducted on more stable 


and appropriate lines than at present, and the whole question of war preparations 
would be greatly simplified. 


ANOTHER vital principle in any sound policy of Imperial 
Defence must, as the ex-C.I.G.S. insists, be the co-operation 
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of the different nations of the British Empire. How can 
this be insured ? Before the War the Home Government 
relied upon the Dominion Governments giving 
Inter~ «al such assistance as they could as need arose, 
Brcsirstion while the Dominions in their turn counted 
on the unlimited aid of the British Navy. 
The writer describes the Overseas response to the call of 
the Mother Country from 1914 onwards as “one of the 
most brilliant and moving chapters in British History.” 
But this haphazard arrangement needs overhauling. As 
Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary, has lately observed : 


As the world contracts and the Dominions grow in size and strength it will 

become increasingly impossible that the whole burden of Imperial Defence 
should be borne by one small island in the North Sea. We must think in terms 
of the common defence of the Empire, and not only of local defence. 
The initial problem, however, is to devise some method 
of “ dealing Imperially with foreign policy,’ without which 
there could not be effective military co-operation. And 
we may hope after the Premier’s sympathetic speeches that 
it is now being intelligently tackled. In any event, the 
greater population and greater wealth of Great Britain 
will continue to place the main burden of Imperial Defence 
on Home shoulders for some time to come—it is not, perhaps, 
everywhere realized that during the War one English 
county, Yorkshire, supplied nearly as many fighting men as 
the whole of Australia. Of the grand total of 8,500,000 
men found by the Empire, 5,700,000 came from these little 
British Isles. As Sir William Robertson indicates, we 
should begin by working out the strength of the three 
Services and get their respective Departments to pull 
together, especially on those questions on which Army and 
Navy and Air Force seem disposed to diverge. The former 
C.1.G.S. does well in his article in the Morning Post to 
restore that sense of perspective as between the three Arms 
which excitable politicians and sensational journalists com- 
bine to obscure. The Aeroplane is a new and important 
factor in the Art of War, but few officers outside the Air 
Force would subscribe to a statement made two or three 
years ago by a prominent member of the present Govern- 
ment, viz. : 
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that the “next Continental war will undoubtedly be fought and won almost 
entirely in the air. The Navy and Army will certainly be impotent spectators 
of an air battle or series of battles which will determine the issue by the 
destruction of the enemy capital before even the older Services can get into 
operation.” 

Victory has usually to be confirmed by the occupation of 
enemy territory, and as the writer points out “it is too 
soon to say that this demand will be obviated by the aero- 
plane, as cur own experience in Iraq shows.” It necessitates 
an Army, and in the case of such an Empire as ours “an 
Army is useless without a Navy,” therefore “ no one service 
should be elevated at the expense of the other two, but 
each should be maintained in due proportion.” 


As Great Britain is now liable to invasion from the air, air 
enthusiasts, emphasizing the theory that attack is the best 
form of defence, maintain that the more 


— q aeroplanes we employ externally the more 
y vol secure will our own country be; but even 


so sound a theory can be overstrained, for 
we do not yet know what improved defences in the way of 
smoke, gas, anti-aircraft gunnery, etc., may not be developed 
to meet aerial attack. Science has usually found “ an effec- 
tive answer to all inventions . . . and there is no justifica- 
tion for supposing that the aeroplane will prove an exception 
to this rule.” We have not yet reached the stage when it 
is safe to say that departmental estimates of Air Force 
requirements must be “completely satisfied ’’ before the 
needs of either Navy of Army are to be considered. Respon- 
sibility for Home Defence against aerial attack, including 
command of the troops required for ground duty, has been 
assigned to the Air Force, and this may be a sound system; 
but Great Britain is still an island ‘“‘ surrounded by water 
as well as by air,” and attack from the sea, ‘‘ below the 
surface if not above it, therefore remains a possibility to 
be dealt with by the Naval and Military authorities and not 
by the Air Force.” Chemical warfare is another vastly 
important subject about which we hear little officially, “use 
of gas having been banned between the nations that sub- 
scribed to the Washington Disarmament Conference.” 
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But few people can really suppose that it will actually be prevented, for a 

nation fighting for its life would be foolish if it did not take every possible step 
that might help it to survive. Chemical warfare, in a variety of forms, has, 
without any doubt, come to stay, and therefore research in this direction ought 
to be encouraged and developed. The forthcoming Estimates might well 
make provision for six times the amount of money now allowed without going 
to excess. 
It is unfortunate that so few Front Benchers take an intelli- 
gent interest in National Defence. They could not begin 
their education better than by mastering the contents of 
Sir William Robertson’s article, concluding as it does with 
a remark which, in view of existing circumstances, we can 
only regard as depressing: “‘ To sum up, at no period during 
the last twenty-five years has the Army stood more in 
need of initiative and energy in its administration.” In 
fact, it needs what it has not and will not have. 


THERE is much speculation and some apprehension as to the 
manner in which two posts, which are second to none in 

importance, will be filled as they become 
— vacant in the course of this year. Doubtless 

there is the usual wire-pulling and intriguing 
behind the scenes, and as such efforts are commonly made 
on behalf of candidates whose chief recommendation is their 
ambition, we shall be relieved when we learn that the Vice- 
royalty of India and the High Commissionership in Egypt 
have been worthily bestowed. It was freely rumoured on 
the formation of the present Cabinet that the attraction of 
the India Office to Lord Birkenhead was because he regarded 
itasa door to Delhi. We have no means of knowing whether 
there is any foundation for this suggestion, but as admirers 
of Lord Birkenhead openly discuss him as a possible successor 
of Lord Reading, it is only right to say that, indisputable as 
are his political, platform, and forensic talents, the announce- 
ment of Lord Birkenhead’s appointment as Viceroy of India 
would be a severe shock to the country, because he is believed 
to be devoid of certain indispensable attributes. There is 
the less excuse for making a wrong appointment because the 
Prime Minister is in the fortunate position of having a choice 


of potential Viceroys, either of whom would provoke equal 
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approval in India and in England. We name no names-- 
though names are freely mentioned—as it were invidious 
to do so, and moreover it might prejudice the ‘“‘ Mandarins” 
against the right man. The selection of a fit and proper 
person to succeed Lord Allenby is hardly less important 
than the Indian Viceroyalty, and there is as little excuse in 
the one case as in the other for making a misfit. The time 
should have gone by when vital posts could be regarded 
as the reward of more or less mythical “ party services” or 
as a convenient dumping-ground for superfluous statesmen. 


Mr. STaNLEY BaLpwIin’s Second Administration has been 
sufficiently long in office to enable us to apprehend both 

. its strength and its weakness. Its chief 
Selling assets are the two Oppositions, of which one 
; (the Liberal) is—pace the new Earl of Oxford 
—under the actual leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
mistrusted from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. The other 
Opposition—namely, “‘ Labour”—is under Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose followers are reduced to issuing formal 
communiqués to the Press, explaining that their Party is 
a happier family than it looks. The Conservative Govern- 
ment have comparatively little to fear from _ political 
opponents whom an unkind fate has placed at the disposal 
of Back Numbers. If we had the nomination of the Leader- 
ships of the Opposition, we could hardly hope to improve 
upon present arrangements from our standpoint, and we 
can readily imagine what must be the feelings of many true 
Liberals and all genuine Socialists at the plight in which they 
find themselves. All is plain sailing for the Government, 
and their course should be fairly easy to steer. They were 
provided with an overwhelming majority because the country 
resented the existence of a British Cabinet which behaved 
as though it had given hostages to fortune that could not 
be redeemed. The electors regarded the Radicals as 
occupying a half-way house on the road to Moscow. There- 
fore they turned to the Conservatives and put them in power 
with a mandate to be true to their principles and to carry 
out the policy propounded by Mr. Stanley Baldwin at the 
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General Election. Though devoid of those glittering 
deceptions which formed the stock in trade of Demagogues 
in pursuit of votes, our programme is sufficiently constructive 
to provide any Government with work that would keep it 
busy for a full term. It was a mandate to a man whom 
the country trusted to go ahead and do what he thought 
was right, especially in tackling the great industrial problems 
of which Mr. Stanley Baldwin has exceptional grasp. It 
was not a mandate to wobble. 


UNFORTUNATELY the incoming Prime Minister, animated we 
are convinced by unimpeachable motives, elected to surround 

q himself with confirmed ‘‘ Wobblers ’’—i.e. 
Nebbling with men who had wobbled so long that 
wobbling had become their second nature. If they ever 
had any settled conviction on any question—beyond a 
determination to occupy the highest attainable office— 
such convictions had long since become attenuated to the 
point when they are inappreciable and play no part in the 
considered judgment or action of their owners. Some of 
them are tremendous swashbucklers on the platform. 
Audiences might infer from their rhetoric that they are 
single-minded patriots whose sleeping and waking thoughts 
are the good of the country, and who would sooner be burned 
at the stake than abandon one jot or tittle of the convictions 
they so eloquently expound. But the same orators as often 
as not are very chickens in council. They may be relied upon 
to sound a retreat, to head a stampede, to hoist the white 
flag whenever there is the faintest whisper of a suspicion of 
what they regard as a “risk’’—which as often as not is 
but the figment of their own apprehensive imaginations. 
They are the last persons in the world to go tiger-hunting 
with, because they are prepared to run away from the most 
diminutive mouse. Unhappily the Prime Minister, who is 
an irreproachably honest man—‘“ honest to the verge of 
simplicity ”’—shocked his well-wishers and the well-wishers 
of his Government by gratuitously surrounding himself with 
colleagues of the type we have indicated—men who are 
never so happy as when they are abandoning some position 
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they are publicly pledged to defend, or some cause they 
were supposed to have made their own, or deserting those, 
whether an Ally or a body of Loyalists, to whom the parole 
of a British Statesman still counts for something. This is 
the inherent weakness of a Cabinet of 21—dominated by 
Coalitioners—which has little to fear from its enemies but 
much to fear from itself. 


WE ventured to say at its birth that the success of the new 
Conservative Government largely depended on the forma- 
tion of a powerful “‘ Ginger Group” in our 
Party in the House of Commons which 
should charge itself with the duty of keeping Ministers up 
to the mark. This suggestion scandalized those who for 
convenience may be termed as the “it will be all right on 
the night” brigade. They regarded such a suggestion 
as a slur on our victory and a reflection on our Leader. 
It was nothing of the kind, but merely the statement of a 
truism which the course of events has already vindicated ; 
and to those who prefer to see things as they really are, 
it is obvious that the present Cabinet will go the way of 
all flesh unless there be sufficient “ stuff’? among the rank 
and file in Parliament to prevent a Government containing 
so many Coalitioners from cultivating Coalition ways, which 
are the ways of “death, disaster, and damnation.” There 
is an immense range of questions on which Coalitioners 
and Conservatives differ. For one thing, Coalitioners will 
never forgive the Conservative Party for scrapping the 
Coalition, which in their conceit they regarded as the most 
wonderful Government the world had ever seen. Nor have 
they abandoned all hope of restoring it. Not six months ago 
they were actively intriguing for the deposition from the 
Conservative Leadership of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who was 
to be replaced at one moment by an ex-Prime Minister, at 
another by an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. Their 
ingenuous newspaper friends made their successive plots 
as plain as the proverbial pike-staff, while it was equally 
clear that what the intriguers hoped for and were working 
for was a General Election that would throw the balance of 
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power into Coalition hands and permit the Coalition to be 
disintecred. With such persons public life simply becomes 
a question of amour propre; and though their expectations 
were shattered by Mr. Baldwin’s historic triumph at the 
Polls, they revived when he startled everybody by filling 
his Cabinet with ‘‘ cuckoos ” who will at the first opportunity 
“bunch ” their benefactor out of his own nest. Meanwhile, 
they are a demoralizing influence, and may be relied upon 
to give the worst advice on every public question ; especially 
those with which the Coalition was identified, such as Ireland, 
India, Egypt, and the whole range of Foreign affairs, notably 
any controversies in which Germany is interested—because 
the Coalition was emphatically pro-German. In domestic 
politics we are already sensible of their work as wobblers. 


Ir is discouraging to learn from organs in touch with 
oficial circles that the present Cabinet hesitates regarding 

a, its duty on the crucial domestic issue of the 
a en Political Levy which Trade Unions have 
been allowed to fashion into an engine of 
oppression, and which is undoubtedly one source of their 
mwholesome ascendancy. The Prime Minister must, how- 
ever, have appreciated in composing his Cabinet of Coali- 
tioners and Careerists that he was sowing seeds of future 
troubles for the sake of some immediate gain that has not 
so far been divulged. We infer from the tone of their news- 
paper friends—notably Lord Beaverbrook’s journals—that 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead are intriguing 
to prevent the Government from identifying themselves 
with this elementary act of justice, on which the Conservative 
tank and file have set their heart, and on which not a few 
liberals are equally keen. Indeed, the intriguers have 
succeeded in preventing their colleagues from including 
“Justice for Trade Unionists” in the Speech from the 
Throne, nor does it find any place in the Ministerial pro- 
gamme of legislation. Happily, however, thanks to the 
wal of many Conservative members of Parliament and by 
the luck of the ballot, this reform has been embodied in a 
ptivate Member’s Bill to be introduced by Mr. McQuisten, 
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the witty and effective Scottish lawyer who performed the 
signal service at the last General Election of capturing the 
seat previously held by Mr. Lloyd George’s henchman, Sir 
William Sutherland, K.C.B., upon whom honours were 
lavished for political services in the palmy days of the 
Coalition. The proposed reform is simplicity itself. At 
present, unless members of a Trade Union specifically 
“contract out’ in writing—which is made virtually impos- 
sible by obstructing officials—they become automatically 
liable to pay the political levy which is exclusively used 
to promote Socialism, even though individually they be 
Liberals or Conservatives. Under Mr. McQuisten’s Bill 
the boot will be on the other leg, and those Trade Unionists 
who desire to do so will “contract in” as regards the 
political levy, thus restoring their freedom to fellow-members 
of different politics. 


THERE are so far no signs whatsoever of His Majesty’s 
Ministers espousing the cause of the Reform of the House 
of Lords, to which many of them have at 
different times rendered lip service and of 
which none would care or dare to avow 
themselves opponents. In theory all Conservatives favour 
the policy of strengthening our Second Chamber—which at 
present is as regards power a sham—and realize that this 
could only be effected by broadening its basis and intro- 
ducing elements that are not purely hereditary. So long 
as the question remains in the region of generalities there 
is little if any difference of opinion, and with the present 
Conservative majority it should be possible to produce 
and pass a scheme embodying the principles upon which 
there is general accord. This may well be the last chance 
of fortifying the Constitution and the Community against 
a coup d’état by “‘ wild men” who, though representing but 
a minority of a minority, might under conceivable circum- 
stances temporarily obtain the upper hand in the House 
of Commons. It is the plain duty of any Government 
calling itself Conservative to carry a reform which, in the 
words of Mr. Asquith—when Prime Minister fourteen years 
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ago—‘‘ brooks no delay.” But from that day to this 
nothing whatsoever has been done or attempted either by 
Liberal, Coalition or Conservative Governments, and none 
of the Leaders of any Party have expressed themselves in 
terms suggesting that they have this cause at heart. Our 
sympathies have always been with the reformers—we 
regarded the passing of the Parliament Act as a scandal 
that was almost as discreditable to its authors as it was 
humiliating to that portion of the Conservative Peerage 
who allowed themselves to be bluffed by Oxford’s mushroom 
Earl, who pretended in 1911 to have the authority of the 
Crown to create unlimited numbers of Peers, though the 
process must have shattered a Party containing all 
the snobs of the Radical Plutocracy. 


Ir the reform of the Upper House was urgent in 1911, it is 
yet more urgent in 1925. If it was a “debt of honour” 
“A Debt of on the part of the Liberal Government, it 
Honour” should be a sacred obligation to Conserva- 

tism confronted by Revolutionary Socialism. 
The subject should, therefore, be in the forefront of the 
ministerial agenda. We confess, however, that we shall 
be agreeably surprised should the present Cabinet seriously 
tackle this or indeed any other big problem it can con- 
veniently evade. This is not to disparage individual effort. 
We have great hopes that Ministers of initiative, resource, 
and grit, such as Mr. Amery at the Colonial Office and 
Mr. Nevilie Chamberlain at the Ministry of Health, may 
effect something worth doing, while everybody has noted 
with satisfaction Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s utterances on 
various administrative questions, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s 
attitude upon the dole, and Lord Peel’s handling of a 
grotesque but menacing strike. Were House of Lords 
reform a Departmental matter within the purview of an 
able and energetic Minister, we might anticipate some 
result. But we fear it is likely to be lost amidst an amor- 
phous Cabinet of Mugwumps and Mandarins, many of whom 
are saturated with the Coalition spirit and imbued with 
the Coalition habit of playing off one view against another 
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in order to escape the responsibility of action. To “tac. 
ticians ’? an obvious ‘get out” on the House of Lords 
question presents itself, and we may expect Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, and other powerful though privy 
enemies of Second Chamber reform (save in so far as these 
two Ministers desire the privilege of speaking in both 
Houses) will exploit it with no little ingenuity. Those 
whose main preoccupation is the endowment of the Upper 
House with the powers vested in all serious Senates will be 
“fobbed off’? with the suggestion that nothing can be 
done “until its -basis is broadened.’? On the other hand, 
advocates of making the House of Lords more representative 
will be told that nothing matters except its constitutional 
functions. We already. see signs of a split among the 
reformers on these lines. Were Lord Selborne in the 
~ Cabinet we should be more hopeful than we are, because 
one honest and determined Minister who means _ business 
can do much with molluscs. But as it is he will have his 
work cut out in “ gingering up” the Twenty-one, who, like 
all large, weak bodies, prefer the line of least resistance, 
and will make the hostility of Radicals and Socialists an 
excuse for doing nothing, while the silence of many Con- 
servative candidates on this topic at the General Election 
will be adduced as an additional pretext. 


Ir is, of course, open to optimists to take a more cheerful 
view than we do of the prospects of reforming the Parliament 
Act. We sincerely hope that they may prove 
to have been right, and that we as demon- 
strably wrong, in forebodings that are founded on many 
years’ study of the ways of politicians in power, especially in 
regard to a question on which it is infinitely easier to make 
a popular platform pronouncement than to devise a work- 
able scheme. At the last Annual Conference of the National 
Unionist Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in October 1924, 
the following Resolution was unanimously passed : 


Waste Paper 


That it is urgently necessary that the powers and composition of the Second 
Chamber should be so modified as to ensure that no far-reaching change in 
the law or constitution of the country can be made by the House of Commons 
alone without the expressed assent of the electors. 
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If we remember aright, this Resolution was supported by 
a member of the present Cabinet, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 
(the disguise adopted by Lord Robert Cecil), but from that 
day to this he has said little or nothing on a reform that 
was deemed “‘ urgently necessary ” six months ago, though 
if Lord Robert would spare some of the time he devotes 
to the Parliament of Geneva to House of Lords reform he 
might be more useful both to his Party and to his Country. 
The fact that the National Unionist Association unanimously 
endorsed Lord Selborne’s programme should count for 
something in the eyes of those in authority in our Party, 
but at the moment we cannot recall any instance of any 
Conservative Leader paying the least attention to any 
resolutions adopted by the rank and file, which are habitually 
treated as waste paper. Thus the National Unionist Asso- 
ciation demanded from the year of the Armistice onwards 
that Germany rather than Britain should pay our war 
costs. Our Party Leaders, however, in their infinite wisdom 
preferred to mulct the British taxpayer, and from that day 
to this they have laboured to mitigate Germany’s financial 
burdens. 


Let us hope that His Majesty’s Ministers may now listen 
to Lord Selborne on the question he has made his own; 
“Dora” but Lord Selborne must be an ultra-sanguine 

man if he expects them to do so, though 
conceivably he may have more chance of success, seeing 
that German-American finance doesn’t care a dollar or a 
mark what we do or don’t do with the House of Lords. 
In a statement in the Daily Telegraph (February 6th) Lord 
Selborne explained the urgency of this much-neglected 
question : 

I strongly agree with the Daily Telegraph as regards the urgency of this 
matter, and that it should be dealt with in the early days of this Parliament 
and not left until the end of the Parliament. No one knows what is going to 
happen four years hence, and the matter is really vital. People forget now 
that the Parliament Act of 1911 was an avowed makeshift. Its temporary 
character is stamped on its preamble, and the great danger is lest this temporary 


makeshift should be accepted as a permanent settlement. 
* * * * * « 


And what could happen under the Parliament Act? I will not attempt 
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to give an exhaustive list. But I will state one startling fact. ‘‘ Dora” could 
be re-enacted in a permanent form, and this could be done within two years of 
the assumption of office by a Socialist Government possessed of a majority 
of its own in the House of Commons. No one can accuse the Socialist Party 
of not being thoroughly in earnest in their belief that they can establish a new 
heaven and a new earth by the Socialist programme. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that Socialists regard parliamentary forms and the procedure of the 
House of Commons as utterly antiquated, cumbrous, and absurd. They know 
quite well that there can be no output of legislation, even under the Parliament 
Act, such as they would desire in five years, so long as those forms govern the 
pace. 

Therefore, they would have recourse at the earliest possible moment to 
the precedent of the war and re-enact ‘‘ Dora” in a permanent form, probably 
in some such shape as this: That if the House of Commons passed a resolution, 
say, in favour of the nationalization of the land or of the banks, then the work- 
ing out of the necessary legislation would be left to the Government, and effect 
would be given to it by Orders in Council. Such a procedure is in accordance 
with the autocratic vein of thought which runs through Socialist ideals, and 
by the adoption of such a plan the output of Socialist legislation might become 
fast and furious. The result would be to abolish the control of the House of 
Commons over legislation as effectually as that of the House of Lords, and 
-let me repeat that there is no civilized country in the world where this could 
happen except in Great Britain. 

Of course, if the majority of the electors really wished for these fundamental 
changes, then the changes would come. But it is at least highly probable 
that they would cordially disapprove of some of them, and yet these changes 
would be forced upon them against their will by a temporary majority in the 
House of Commons. The real issue is not between the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The real issue is between the right of the majority 
of the electors to the ultimate control of legislation, and a temporary, but 
fanatical, majority in the House of Commons. At the present moment, under 
the Parliament Act, the electors have, as a matter of fact, lost their control 
of legislation as completely as they did in the days of the Great Rebellion under 
the Long Parliament. 

It is from this great danger that I suggest it is the special duty of the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party to safeguard the country. If they are not the 
special guardians of the Constitution, and if they have not a special responsibility 
in this matter, then I really do not know what claim they have to be called 
the Conservative and Unionist Party. I particularly want to support the 
Daily Telegraph in arousing the country to the dangers of the provisions of 
the Parliament Act. Of course, changes in the constitution of the House of 
Lords must and will be made, but my special object at the present moment 
is to rouse the Party to a sense of the present danger. That is why I venture 
to hope that all Conservatives and Unionists who agree with me in this opinion 
will communicate with me at 47 Abbey House, Westminster. 


WE trust that we are not unduly sanguine in expressing the 
hope that our old Parliamentary Hands may for once be 
: persuaded to give the young men a chance 
sag in the new Parliament. This is a serious 
matter for the Conservative Party, which, 

thanks to its sensational victory last October, was reinforced 
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by practically a fresh army embracing every variety of 
talent and ability, including some really promising Poli- 
ticians who, given fair scope, may develop into ‘‘ responsible 
statesmen ”’ at least as serviceable as some now enjoying the 
Sunshine of the Treasury Bench. They must not, however, 
expect too much. It is unfortunately a tradition in our 
Party to discourage Youth by excluding it from political 
influence until it has lapsed into middle age and acquired the 
attributes that mark the approved Parliamentary Mandarin, 
including the loss of enthusiasm and the assimilation of the 
golden rule that no principle is worth fighting for, and that 
“compromise” is the highest form of Statecraft. Office 
and power may be remote from the Conservative rank and 
file now surging into Westminster—with so many limpets 
already on the rock there is very little room for outsiders 
—but at least they may hope to be occasionally allowed to 
speak and not be shut out from the important debates by 
long-winded Front Benchers who take an intolerable time 
in saying nothing in particular without saying it particularly 
well, and who deem it infra dignitatem in a Cabinet Minister, 
or an ex-Cabinet Minister, to let their unfortunate audience 
off with anything less than an hour of tautology. The 
Prime Minister sets so excellent an example with his short 
and pithy speeches that he might give a hint to colleagues 
who deem that “time is no object’ whenever they are on 
their legs. 


THE following has been suggested as a sample of Front 
Bench oratory, such as is still occasionally heard in the 
House of Commons : 


Front Bench Far be it from me, Mr. Speaker, Sir, to breathe a 
atory single word that might be construed in the most sensitive, 
or even suspicious, quarters of this august Assembly as 

indicating that I for a moment entertain the idea that the Right Honourable 
Gentleman who has just resumed his seat is animated in everything that he 
says and does, especially in the speech with which he has just charmed our 
ears, by any but the loftiest motives. We sitting on this Bench—and I 
think I may confidently speak in this connection in the name of every one 
of my Right Honourable friends—have enjoyed the privilege and pleasure 
of sitting opposite the Right Honourable Gentleman too long to suppose, still 
less to suggest, that any action to which he could be a party or any views he 
might express on any question, were otherwise than in accordance with the 
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best traditions of our public life to which we freely, fully, and gladly acknow. 
ledge that Right Honourable Gentleman on the other side of the House are no 
less warmly attached than we are, and of which they have ever proved them- 
selves, whether in Office or in Opposition, to be no less faithful and indeed 
jealous custodians than my Right Honourable friends around me. If, how- 
ever, I do venture to hazard the remark that wise and weighty as was the Right 
Honourable Gentleman’s speech, it did not cover the entire ground, I trust 
that he will not imagine that in so doing I would cast the faintest imputation 
either on his competence as a critic or upon the single-minded devotion to the 
public interests which inspires all Responsible Statesmen in this country to 
whatsoever party they may belong. If Mr. Speaker, Sir, I might be permitted to 
digress for a single second from the subject-matter of to-night’s debate, I should 
like to take this, which is one of the first opportunities that has occurred, to 
pay my homage to the Right Honourable Gentleman for the masterly manner 
in which he discharged the onerous duties attached to the high office he adorned 
last year with the utmost advantage to our International and Imperial interests 
and in such fashion as to excite the envy and admiration of surrounding nations. 
I am free to confess, etc., etc... . 


Such fustian could be reeled off by the yard and the hour. 
In bygone days, after a stiff dose of it from an inordinately 
fluent colleague, Mr. Arthur Balfour is reported to have 
turned to a friend with the pathetic remark: ‘‘ The only 
part of dear ’*s speeches that one can ever remember are 
his compliments to the other side ! ” 


Str Henry WItson, who towards the close of his brilliant 
career was more intimate with politicians than any British 

: soldier, and enjoyed their confidence, had 
Ganfemetion few illusions Wisehtlod Ves as to the motives 
inspiring the surrender of the Coalition Government to those 
whom Ministers had publicly designated as “ Irish Murder 
Gangs.”” In conversation shortly before his own murder 
on his own doorstep in Eaton Place—which was a direct 
result of Downing Street’s capitulation to the assassins— 
Sir Henry made no concealment of his view that Funk had 
been a substantial ingredient in that unspeakable humiliation. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had become “rattled ’’—it was no 
far-sighted statesmanship on their part, but pure panic, 
which we suspect plays a larger part in policy than is gene- 
rally imagined under the euphemism “‘the line of least resist- 
ance.” Sir Henry Wilson ridiculed the idea that the pacifica- 
tion of Southern Ireland was an impossible task demanding 
the employment of a huge British army. He realized that 
the Rebellion was nearing the end of its tether, and that 
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any British Government that both meant business and made 
its meaning plain to the terrorists would have a compara- 
tively easy task in re-establishing authority and civilization. 
The opinion of our former C.1.G.8. has been strikingly 
confirmed during the past month by the confession of 
President Cosgrave, who, in speaking at Cavan on February 
8th (see Manchester Guardian, February 9th), defended the 
signing of the “ Treaty ” with the British Government on 
the specific ground that the Sinn Feiners had no choice, as 
they were on their last legs. 

Speaking of the treaty, he [President Cosgrave] said that if they had not made 
peace with the British Government when they did they would have found it impos- 


sible, with their depleted resources, to carry on the fight while still reeling from the 
shock of the blows already inflicted on them. 


THE new “ Earl of Oxford” (as Mr. Asquith is to call 
himself) was not allowed to remain in doubt as to the 
sentiments aroused in other interested families 
“4 os Sa by his assumption of that historic title, which 
were in no way mollified by the addition of 
the words “‘and Asquith.” On February 8th Mr. George 
Drummond, as “heir general” and “representative of 
Aubrey de Vere, twentieth and last Earl (of Oxford),” 
wrote to Mr. Asquith that he had been “greatly per- 
turbed’’ by his proposed appropriation of that title, 
and appealed to him to “reconsider the matter in the 
interests of all concerned.”’ Mr. Asquith curtly replied that 
he had been “‘ advised on the best authority that there is no 
objection on the grounds either of law, usage or courtesy 
to my taking the title which the King has approved.” This 
provoked the following telegram from Mr. Drummond on 
February 11th, which he followed up with a letter : 

AsquitH, 44 Bedford Square.—As regards courtesy, I am sure it will be 
universally considered that you have been wrongfully advised. There is an 
unwritten law as to any form of trespassing on a peerage in abeyance. That 
one great politician should have done so seems to me to be no precedent for 
another to do likewise, especially with the same title, rather the reverse.— 
Grorcz DruMMOND. 

On reading Mr. Drummond’s correspondence, Viscountess 
Dupplin wrote to The Times (February 14th) enclosing 
@ copy of a letter she had addressed to Mr. Asquith on 
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January 25th, in which, while rejoicing over Mr. Asquith’s 
elevation to the House of Lords, Lady Dupplin, as repre- 
senting the Harley family, said she would prefer to see 
him there under any name than “ Oxford.” Mr. Asquith 
did not even acknowledge the receipt of this letter. 


TRAVELLERS, whether rich or poor, are among the most 
helpless sections of the community, especially in a foreign 
country, where they are regarded as fair 
game for every jack in office and every 
** shark.” They make good resolutions 
while suffering some unbearable outrage or swindle that 
they will “ pull the place down” when they get home and 
expose their persecutors in the columns of their favourite 
journal. But they usually cool down and leave other 
victims to their fate. It is only the Press that can do any- 
thing to protect the travelling public, and as foreign railway 
companies and hotels, which reap a heavy harvest from the 
British, are peculiarly sensitive to public criticism, the 
Press can do a good deal and certainly owes a good deal 
to the considerable population it annually drives to the 
Riviera. It is therefore gratifying that the Daily Mail has 
begun ventilating some of the abuses, not to say swindles, 
practised on travellers to and from Cannes and kindred 
places, who are made to pay through the nose for one of the 
most uncomfortable journeys in the world, especially in the 
so-called “sleeping cars,” which might more correctly be 
termed “‘ asphyxiation cars,” as there is no possibility of any 
ventilation. Consequently, it takes about three days to get 
over the journey going and coming. Indeed, the Channel 
crossing is the only bearable part of this painful experience, 
because at least in the Channel there is some fresh air. 


Asphyxiation 
Cars 


AFTER an interval of thirteen years England has won a 
Test Match in brilliant fashion by an innings and twenty- 
nine runs. This incident has caused the 
After keenest satisfaction wherever cricket is 
13 Years : 
played, and even in many places where it has 
never been seen. Although they had handsomely won the 
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rubber by winning the first three Test Matches, no one will 
be heard to say that our redoubtable and sporting opponents, 
the Australians, in any degree abated their keenness on this 
occasion. On the contrary, they were anxious to confirm 
their victories by winning on the famous Melbourne ground 
and establishing their unchallengeable superiority. If as has 
been suggested the Australians had had the best of the luck 
in preceding Test Matches, especially by their captain’s 
happy faculty for winning the toss, at the fourth time of 
asking Mr. Gilligan gained that important initial advantage 
and was able to open the ball on a “ plumb” wicket on 
which his great batting side amassed 548 runs. Nor did 
our luck end here, because the Australians had all the worst 
of the weather, which for vital periods of their innings made 
the wicket treacherous and run-getting exceedingly hard. 
They could only score 269 runs, and in the follow-on 250. 
It would naturally have been more satisfactory had the 
game been played under more equal conditions, but in this 
world we must take the gifts of the gods, and the Aus- 
tralians are the last to complain. Indeed, they have shown 
themselves as always to be cricketers in every sense of that 
term, and have been most generous in their appreciation of 
the performances of our Hobbs, our Sutcliffes, our Tates, 
and the other fine cricketers who have won fresh laurels on 
this tour, even though the “‘ Ashes” remain undisturbed. 
Mr. Gilligan is obviously a splendid captain, i.e. a natural 
leader of men for whom other men will do their best when 
it is most needed. 


GOLFERS indignantly repudiate the suggestion that the 
eclipse of England in many international sports and 

ie? astimes is in any way ascribable to the rise 
indignation ne spread of their favourite hobby. But 
they have some awkward facts to explain away. In the first 
place, the date of our relative decline in international competi- 
tion coincides with the time when the British Press went 
golf mad and began treating “‘ putting” as a main duty of 
man, and made popular heroes of leading golfing profes- 
sionals. Indeed, we have never been quite the same country 
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since at more active and athletic games, and the chief hope 
of our recovery would appear to lie in our competitors 
catching the same infection as we are glad to hear is the 
case with the Americans, who do nothing by halves, and 
who are said to have latterly ‘“‘ gone dotty’”’ on Golf, with 
every prospect of ultimately spoiling their Lawn Tennis, 
A second suggestive fact is that the only two nations who 
nowadays can put up a serious fight for the Davis Cup 
against the United States are Australia and France, in both 
of which we believe the younger generation concentrate on 
running games and eschew the great walking game. As a 
result, whereas since the War—which was at one time 
regarded as a comprehensive explanation—England has 
produced very few first-rate lawn tennis players, both 
France and Australia possess brilliant and even wonderful 

post-War players only second to the American holders. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the Australians are second could 
they arrange to put their best team in the field, viz. Mr. 
J. O. Anderson, Mr. G. L. Patterson, Mr. O’Hara Wood, 
and Mr. J. B. Hawkes, as there is some prospect of their 
doing this year. We should be amazed to learn that 
any of these great players consecrate their week-ends to 
“* putting.” 


POST-WAR STATESMANSHIP 


We are now fast approaching the sixth anniversary of the 
date (March 5, 1919) when the Allied statesmen at Paris 
began the preparation of the German peace terms. The 
world looked to those statesmen to give it security and 
justice. Exhausted Europe sought for conditions which 
would make a renewal of the war impossible before forty 
years had passed. Beyond one generation of man’s life it 
is impossible for the wisest to foresee, and had such a term 
of peace been assured the Allies would have done their work 
properly. The execution of justice was inseparably con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace. For if the criminal 
and aggressor were permitted to escape all punishment, then 
that criminal would have a direct inducement to repeat the 
crime and to make a new war at the earliest possible 
opportunity. As the result of the war which German 
ambition and violence caused ten million human beings * 
perished in a little more than four years, and an expenditure 
of approximately £42,000,000,000 was incurred (some esti- 
mates put the figure a good deal higher). 

In March 1925, as we look round the world, it is clear that 
all the hopes have been disappointed. Justice has not been 
done. One nation, and that the. British, which contributed 
more than any of the Allies to win the War by its sacrifices 
on land, at sea, in the air, and in every financial department, 
has been made to bear the principal burden. With taxes 
from twice to three times those of other nations, victorious 
or vanquished in the War, it is being compelled by the 
maladroitness of its Governments and statesmen to pay an 
indemnity of £1,000,000,000 to the United States, after 
being dexterously deprived of any prospect of serious pay- 
ment from defeated Germany. It is carrying a burden of 
unemployment and suffering from such depression in its 
essential industries—coal-mining, iron and steel, textile, 
shipbuilding, and engineering—and it is already having to 
face such competition from Germany, that all in touch 
with the facts feel the deepest anxiety as to its future. 
France has also been deprived of the large sums due to her 
for reparations, and her finances are in a most embarrassed 
state. But as her soil is naturally richvand productive and 
her people extremely careful, as, moreover, she can live 
on her own products, and she has successfully and—in my 

* This is the estimate of the Carnegie Institute. 
VOL. LXXXV 4 
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judgment—justly resisted any payment of an indemnity to 
the United States, her ultimate recovery would be certain, 
were it not for the danger which once more threatens her 
from Germany. 

This is the situation to-day. Britain is now feeling 
at every point the tremendous competition of a German 
industry which has the advantage of taxation one-third the 
British. France is feeling the menace of the new German 
armaments, which are proceeding with such energy and 
utter defiance of the peace terms as to render the outbreak 
of a new war merely a question of years if her vigilance 
is relaxed. The time was when many people dismissed the 
warnings of Marshal Foch and M. Poincaré as the talk of 
alarmists. But now M. Herriot, a pronounced pacifist and 
Socialist, has been compelled by facts to admit that the 
warnings had reason, and that the peril from Germany is 
real and pressing. The discovery that Krupp’s have been 
stealthily making rifles under the very noses of the Allies, 
and that other German works have been busy with other 
departments of illegal munition manufacture, has startled 
all but the most slumberous. It can now be asserted that 
there is scarcely one clause in the military and air con- 
ditions of the peace treaty which Germany has not success- 
fully evaded or defiantly broken ; and that her disarmament, 
upon which simple Allied statesmen at Paris relied to prevent 
a recurrence of war, has not been carried out. The tiger’s 
claws have not been cut; the creature is ready for a fresh 
spring at the first favourable moment upon the pacific 
peoples of Europe. . It is true that still (as M. Tardieu in 
a most important” memorandum predicted) the pacifists 
everywhere deny reports disturbing to their peace of mind, 
and “‘more or less consciously espouse the cause of the 
German Government, which also denies those reports,” 
precisely as these same pacifists denied before 1914 that 
Germany, armed to the teeth, was determined to make war 
the instant a good chance came. But their ostrich attitude 
deceives no one who does not want to be tricked. 

The contrast with the period which followed the 
Napoleonic wars and the Congress of Vienna is startling 
indeed. After Waterloo the peace of Europe was not 
seriously broken for thirty-three years, until 1848. It is 
not true to say that absolute peace prevailed for that period, 
as there was a minor conflict between Russia and Turkey, 
and insurrections of the Belgians against Holland and of 
the Poles against Russia, with civil war in Spain and 
Portugal. Yet, taken as a whole, it was an age of tran- 
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quillity and recovery. And it was such because the men 
responsible for the settlement of 1815 knew their business. 
They were professional diplomats, students of foreign policy 
in their various countries, and they understood practical 
requirements. They were not professional demagogues, 
doctrinaires, and amateurs, with a contempt for knowledge 
and experience, as were the people who inflicted on mankind 
the Treaty of Versailles. Even Metternich had his merits 
in the eyes of an age which was exhausted with war and 
longed for peace. 

The day was when no popular English history was 
complete without sneers at Castlereagh, the English Foreign 
Secretary who had the main share in the settlement of 
1815. He used to be derided as an ignorant, obscurantist 
reactionary. Time has revenged itself upon his detractors, 
and has proved him to have been a great patriot, an 
enlightened man, and a faithful disciple of another noble 
Englishman, William Pitt. He had for many years at the 
War Office and the Foreign Office studied the problems 
which would have to be dealt with, and his mind was 
therefore well trained. He had to help him the best talent 
of the Foreign Office. And here I may say that if the 
experts of that department had only been listened to in 
1919 the Treaty of Versailles would have been a very 
different document. There never, perhaps, was a period 
when the Foreign Office officials were more competent, 
better informed, or so well qualified to secure a satisfactory 
peace. But while the Foreign Office was wisely used by 
Castlereagh, who was its chief, it was brushed aside in all 
important issues by Mr. Lloyd George. This was the more 
disastrous because Mr. Lloyd George’s ignorance of foreign 
affairs was stupendous, and only, perhaps, equalled by that 
of President Wilson, who shares with the British Premier 
of that date the responsibility for a ruinous peace. M. 
Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, exerted influence 
equal to that of Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson, 
and better than any man realized their mistakes. But he 
could not invariably resist them both when they were 
agreed ; and they generally were agreed when any particularly 
mischievous project was in hand. 

It was said of Mr. Wilson when he sailed for Europe 
that he knew less of European affairs than a Hindoo of 
skates, but it very soon appeared that he was equally badly 
informed about opinion in the United States. Despite his 
good qualities in private life, in public affairs he was an 
obstinate, dogmatic, dilatory doctrinaire, and though his 
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friends vaunted his idealism as people in 1814-15 vaunted 
the idealism of Alexander I of Russia, it was generally 
exercised at the expense of other nations, and pre-eminently 
at the expense of the British. I think that at the back 
of his mind, though perhaps never very clearly expressed, 
was a determination to weaken Great Britain by depriving 
her of the fruits of her efforts, and in particular to prevent 
her from obtaining any payment for her immense losses 
in the war from the Germans. He meant to do everything 
in his power to let off the Germans, of whose position he 
had a totally erroneous idea, imagining them for ever 
** down and out.” 

He was, above all, obsessed with the League of Nations, 
which was entirely his own, though popular opinion in the 
United States has tried to fasten it upon the British people. 
He was completely out of touch with the best American 
sentiment. Roosevelt, when Mr. Wilson began his despatch 
of notes to Germany offering her terms that were unfair to 
the Allies, protested vigorously with the words, “ Let us 
dictate peace by the hammering gun and not chat about 
peace to the accompaniment of the click of typewriter.” 
The great United States soldiers never wanted a premature 
settlement, and showed a generous sympathy for the Allies. 
General Pershing thought the Armistice a mistake, and 
General Tasker Bliss was equally in favour of energetic 
measures. Both were ready to accept Foch’s opinion. 
What precise influence secured the Armistice is still some- 
what obscure ; it is known that Mr. Lloyd George “ expressed 
fear that the demands of the (Allied) naval experts might 
prolong the war to no purpose.” In this, however, he was 
only echoing the words of Foch, who seems to have felt 
that enough blood had been shed and that there was no 
good reason for calling upon the Allies for further sacrifices. 
If his advice was mistaken—and subsequent history sug- 
gests that it was—it is the one error which in the whole 
business of peace-making cannot be laid at the doors 
of the politicians. Because the Armistice was concluded 
without compelling the surrender of the German armies, 
the German troops were able to march back in tolerable 
countenance, and the German leaders to maintain the 
impudent fiction that the War had not really been lost, and 
that peace had been concluded by arrangement, instead of 
being dictated by the Allies. Foch told Colonel House that 
acceptation of the Armistice by the Germans was equivalent 
to a capitulation by the Germans in the field. In this he 
deceived himself; but if Foch had been allowed his proper 
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say in the terms of peace his error would have had no 
ve consequences. It was the mistakes of the amateurs 
that gave it such frightful results. 

The first need of the Allies in 1919 was a swift settlement 
of the peace terms with Germany. In 1815 the same need 
for speed did not exist. The Allies of that date were in 
occupation of Paris and of a large part of France; there 
was no risk of a revival of the war. But in 1919 there 
was such risk, and it was serious—so serious that exhausted 
and impoverished Britain had to spend £500,000,000 on 
military preparations in the months which intervened 
between the Armistice and the beginning of serious peace 
discussions in Paris. The Germans in this interval refused 
to allow Polish munitions and troops to pass through Danzig, 
and conducted a violent propaganda against the Allies. 
France and Italy had to take as costly precautions as we 
ourselves, which added to their heavy load of debt. For 
all this President Wilson’s delusions were responsible. He 
insisted upon the Covenant of the League of Nations being 
completed first and being incorporated bodily in the peace 
treaty. Senator Lodge warned him that the first essential 
was the peace treaty with Germany, and that “ the attempt 
to attach provisions for an effective League of Nations to 
the treaty of peace ... would be to launch the nations 
who had been fighting Germany on a sea of boundless 
discussion.”” He listened to no man and paid little attention 
. the increasing opposition to the League in the United 
tates. 

Meantime in Europe the impatience and alarm of the 
Allies grew at the unconscionable delays which Mr. Wilson’s 
methods involved. They were suffering for his mistakes ; 
and his catchword of ‘“ self-determination,” which, as his 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, told him, was “ simply 
loaded with dynamite,” was everywhere beginning to cause 
new trouble—in Southern Ireland, in India, in Egypt, and 
Syria. To him Russia had to attribute no small part of 
her misery. From jealousy of the Japanese he was unwilling 
to allow them to despatch the force which they were ready 
to employ to deal with the Bolsheviks and assist Kolchak ; 
nor would he recognize the new Baltic States which were 
directly created by antagonism to Bolshevik cruelty. To 
secure the support of the United States, the Allies in Europe 
gave way to him, only to discover, to their immense chagrin, 
when they had made a series of disastrous surrenders, that 
he could not “deliver the goods.” The United States 
tepudiated him and would have none of his League. 
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Mr. Wilson complicated the position in Europe by 
quarrelling with the Italian people. Italy had made great 
sacrifices in the War, and by entering it when she did she 
probably saved the cause of the Allies from defeat, for her 
armies began to engage just as the Russians suffered 
series of terrible disasters. Her claims ought not to have 
been treated in the offhand manner in which Mr. Wilson 
handled them. But all his errors were eclipsed by his 
mistakes in his attitude to Germany. For the security of 
Kurope, Foch and the French staff had reached the con- 
clusion that the western frontier of Germany must be the 
Rhine. Otherwise they held that sooner or later German 
armies would once more fall upon Belgium and Luxemburg, 
perhaps also upon Holland (as Schlieffen had originally 
intended to do) and force their way to Paris and the Channel, 
Under Foch’s plans the territory west of the Rhine would 
have entered a customs union with the Allies, and the Allied 
forces would have received the right permanently to occupy 
the west bank of the Rhine and the Rhine bridges. 

The French Staff further pointed out that no scheme of 
limitation for the German armed forces could long be 
effective. It warned the Allies (and its foresight has been 
entirely justified by events) that, when after Jena Napoleon 
restricted the Prussian army, his restrictions were eluded 
or nullified, notwithstanding his untiring diplomatic and 
military supervision. The French Staff emphasized the 
immense practical difficulties of enforcing any limitations 
on a great industrial nation, and the certainty that such 
limitations would be resisted by the future German Govern- 
ment, whether labelled democratic or not. At sea, it 
pointed out, the total surrender of the effective German 
Navy would give security against future naval attack ; but 
on land nothing of the kind was possible, because land 
armaments differ in their nature from naval armaments. 
It examined the steps which would have to be taken under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations to protect Belgium 
and France from another sudden German onslaught, and 
showed that the League gave no security against invasion. 
On the military side these arguments were unanswerable. 
But they encountered intense opposition from Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Both of them had persuaded then- 
selves, or allowed themselves to be persuaded by the 
dexterous German propaganda, that the severance of the 
Rhine provinces from Germany would lead her to “90 
Bolshevik” ‘or cause enduring nationalist irritation.” To 
those who really knew the German character the risk of 
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Bolshevism was trifling. It was an article which Germany 
kept for export. And as for the “ nationalist irritation,” 
the French Government was quite right in replying that 
defeat in the war had already created this feeling. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George found that France 
would only give way on this matter, which her Government 
rightly stated was “a vital necessity for France and of 
common interest to the Allies,” provided a formal pledge 
of alliance was given by Britain and the United States. 
The French further required conditions in the peace to 
prevent the French armies from being destroyed before 
help could arrive. Among those conditions was the 
demilitarization of a zone thirty miles wide, east of the 
Rhine, and the occupation of the Rhine for thirty years, 
till the terms of the peace had been faithfully fulfilled. 
Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George resisted even a 
limited occupation of the west bank of the Rhine, though 
they were willing to promise the alliance. Yet, as will 
shortly be shown, it is this occupation alone that in all 
probability has prevented a fresh outbreak of war. It was 
not until April 22, 1919, that they both gave way, after 
inducing M. Clemenceau to reduce the term of occupation 
from thirty to fifteen years, though it might be continued 
if Germany did not faithfully comply with the peace con- 
ditions. Foch gave a fresh warning, as it was clearly his 
duty to do, that even with this fifteen years’ occupation 
there would be a lack of military guarantees, but he was 
overridden. The sequel is well known. The United States 
Senate rejected the American treaty of alliance with France; 
and when the American treaty fell to the ground, the British 
treaty was automatically voided. Foch’s misgivings were 
fully justified, and Mr. Wilson’s mistaken obstinacy in 
refusing to obtain the consent and support of the Republican 
party in the United States for the treaty of Alliance inflicted 
enormous injury on France, and prevented the stabilization 
of Europe. 

There was fresh trouble over the conditions of German 
disarmament, where again Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
were ranged against France. They considered, says M. 
Tardieu, that “‘a permanent right of control over German 
military institutions would affect German sovereignty.” 
Five times M. Clemenceau had to press for the creation of 
a body which should supervise and verify the progress of 
German disarmament. Thus the Inter-Allied Control Com- 
missions had their origin. It was, indeed, fortunate that 
they were created and given some measure of authority, 
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or there is no knowing what would have happened. The 
Allies in October 1918, when they prepared the Armistice 
terms, imagined that Germany had only 15,000 guns and 
60,000 machine-guns. On January 5, 1920, the German 
Government admitted that after a large number of guns 
and machine-guns had been destroyed, it had still 24,625 
guns and 41,318 machine-guns. How many it has to-day 
is a question which cannot be answered, but it would be 
probably safe to say quite ten times the number of guns 
permitted by the peace terms. There are large areas of 
Germany where owing to “ xenophobia” (or in plain English 
open hostility to the Allies) the Military Control Com- 
mission has never been able to do its work, and no one 
knows what may be concealed there. 

As for the present situation in Germany, it is summed 
up thus in the words of Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan, 
a former member of the Inter-Allied Military Control Com- 
= and one of the shrewdest experts on that important 

ody: 


If I am asked now what ‘“‘close season” for European peace would be 
secured, as things now are, if the present control, feeble though it is, were 
terminated and the Rhine armies reduced to any considerable extent, my 
answer would be one year. ... The real security for the Peace of Europe 
is not to be found in the results achieved or likely to be achieved by the Control 
Commissions, or any Committee organized by the League of Nations, but in 
the occupation of the Rhineland and the Rhine bridge-heads—in particular, the 
bridge-head of Mainz.* 


In other words, thanks to the precautions which Marshal 
Foch took or extorted from the unwilling British Prime 
Minister and United States President, peace has so far been 
preserved, but on the day on which the French and British 
troops fall back from the Rhine peace becomes precarious, 
and a renewal of the war within a few months a practical 
certainty. Such has been the result of allowing doc- 
trinaires and faddists to settle the terms of a European 
treaty. 

The British public will now understand why the most 
determined propaganda is being directed by the Germans 
towards the earliest possible evacuation by the Allies of 
the territory west of the Rhine. As things are, German 
armies and German aircraft would have to bombard German 
cities and wreck German homes, if the war were renewed. 
If only the French, British, and Belgians could be intrigued 
out of the Rhine area, the war could be transferred to 


* Quarterly Review, October 1924. 
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French and Belgian territory. Moreover, there are two 
other considerations which the German Staff has to keep 
in view. The first is that of German explosives, 78 per 
cent. during the war was produced on the Rhine; and of 
poison gas, 94 per cent., according to the figures given by 
General Morgan. The second is that without the Rhine 
and without the resources of Essen, the output of shells 
and gun-steel would be insufficient for a great struggle. 
So long as the French are on the Rhine, the Germans are 
not likely to challenge war in the west. 

Second only in importance to the military disarmament 
of Germany was the effective enforcement of reparation 
payments from her. If she was allowed to elude such 
payments, then she would herself have vast resources for 
the provision of new armaments, and her antagonists, Great 
Britain and France, would be left impoverished and unable 
long to maintain defensive forces of adequate strength. 
Of the immense potential resources of Germany there was 
no real doubt, yet it is the painful fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George, even before the arrival of Mr. Wilson in Europe, 
had virtually surrendered the British case, if Mr. Baruch 
is right in his famous book.* Both he and Mr. Wilson 
throughout the proceedings of the Peace Conference seemed 
chiefly anxious to let Germany off and lighten her burdens. 
No such tender consideration was shown for the British 
taxpayer. No one troubled about him. “ From start to 
finish of the Peace Conference,” says Mr. Lamont, one of 
the United States economic advisers, ‘‘ President Wilson 
and his advisers, without exception, opposed vigorously and 
finally any suggestion or proposition of cancellation” (of 


| Allied indebtedness to the United States). Generosity to 


Germany was to be shown, but there was to be no generosity 
to the British people. Yet, as Mr. Lamont himself has 
remarked, “‘while France’s industrial machinery was ruth- 
lessly destroyed by Germany, German factories are still 
absolutely intact. Germany’s aggression in starting the 
war resulted, not only in the frightful civil damage which 
would amount, including pensions, to a figure of at least 
£7,500,000,000 capital sum to-day, but has brought in 
dollars and cents—forgetting for the moment the blood and 
suffering—a, staggering load upon the world’s shoulders.” 
And for all this the guilty nation was to be rewarded by 
virtual immunity—down to the present date the actual 
payments by Germany on the reparation account have been 


* The Making of the Reparation and Economic Clauses of the Treaty. 
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derisively small *—and the innocent nations in Europe were 
to be overwhelmed beneath a mountain of taxation. 

On this issue certain of the British delegates, including 
Lord Sumner and Mr. Hughes, the Australian Premier, 
were entirely sound, but they received no proper support. 
No doubt the chief responsibility for this rested with Mr. 
Lloyd George. But it is impossible for the Conservative 
Party to clear itself wholly of guilt. It was warned 
repeatedly about what was happening, and it took no 
energetic action. The majority of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Coalition majority in Parliament were Conservatives. The 
majority of his voters in the country were of the same 
party. The Carlton Club and the Primrose League, had 
they made the slightest effort to assert themselves, were 
masters of the situation. They preferred to go to sleep 
and neglect the very cause which they were pledged to 
defend, as was shown by their miserable acceptance of the 
policy of surrender in Ireland. Let me say that in the 
Irish business the arch-offender was not Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had an inkling of the truth in Irish matters. Unstable 
as he was and is, with pressure from the Conservatives he 
could have been forced into the right path. And certainly 
in the peace terms, where his blunders were his own and 
have been cruelly expiated by his countrymen, he would 
have had to alter his tone if such members of the British 
delegation as Lord Sumner and Mr. Hughes had been better 
backed by the Conservative organizations. The apathy and 
lack of initiative shown by the Conservative Party at that 
crisis of our national life were deplorable indeed. Nor can 
we be certain that even to-day things are very much 
better. 

There is no need here to recapitulate the weary history 
of the events which followed, and of the German Govern- 
ment’s tactics in systematically depreciating the mark till 
German currency was worthless. But that German 
authority was right who said: “The mark did not fall; 
it was pushed.” It was, indeed, pushed over the precipice, 
to the intense satisfaction of the German militarist party, 
and its fall was accompanied by daily predictions in Germany 
of the fearful catastrophe that was impending, and of the 
imminent triumph of Bolshevism in that country, coupled 
with tearful insistence on the crushing poverty which was 


* Down to December 1922, when Germany defaulted, only £129,000,000 
in excess of the Spa advances (made by the Allies to Germany) and the cost 
of the British, French, and Belgian armies of occupation on the Rhine, had 
been paid. 
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said to prevail there, and the inhuman wickedness of the 
Allies in asking to be paid some fraction of their own 
stupendous loss caused by Germany’s guilt. We all are 
aware how successive British Governments were hoaxed by 
this talk. They multiplied their efforts to put Germany 
on her feet, by still further reducing her payments. They 
allowed the clause in the reparation terms, which required 
German taxes to be at least as heavy proportionately as 
those in Allied countries, to be audaciously disregarded. 
For a period of two years it is safe to say that taxation in 
Germany was one-tenth what it was in Britain, and perhaps 
even one-twentieth. Where we paid £1 the German was 
paying 2s., or even ls. By way of defrauding the Allies 
he was putting all his available surplus into the improve- 
ment of his railways, canals, electric power works, and 
factories, where that surplus could not be seized, and was 
thus providing all the plant which he would need for the 
future conquest of the Allied markets. Even before this 
period of deliberate depreciation of the mark had ended, 
Central Europe had received a shock from the blatant 
display of wealth by German tourists in Switzerland and 
Italy. While credulous English people were subscribing 
large sums to feed German babies and maintain German 
students, Germans abroad were sending up prices in the 
favourite pleasure resorts of the Continent against the 
British, and the German Government at home was stealthily 
spending enormous sums on armaments. 

Let me exempt from criticism the French Government 
in this period. Under M. Poincaré it saw the truth and 
endeavoured to convince the British Government. That 
Germany had any real intention of paying one farthing, 
no one who studies the facts attentively can believe. In 
this her attitude differed entirely from that of France after 
the Franco-German war. She carried out the plan of 
Helfferich, which was simply to promise to pay and evade 
fulfilling her promise. When M. Poincaré occupied the 
Ruhr, realizing that the only means of bringing her to book 
was to put in a receiver, British statesmen opposed such 
action on the theory that it would produce chaos in Germany 
and prevent her from making any payments at all. The 
occupation of the Ruhr was denounced in this country as 
if it had been a crime against British industry. Yet in 
actual fact it was of distinct advantage to British trade. 
It caused a demand for British coal and British pig-iron 
which otherwise would have been met by German works. 
It brought a moderate prosperity here—the last period of 
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prosperity which the British mining industry has enjoyed, 
It hampered the most formidable competitor of our 
industries—and this competitor an unfair one, who enjoyed 
what was virtually a subvention from the British Govern- 
ment in that he had to pay so much less in taxation than 
the British manufacturer. When M. Poincaré was defeated 
and resigned last June, the way was open for the application 
of the Dawes Scheme, which had been prepared by Mr. 
C. G. Dawes, President of the Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, a well-known American financier, to “‘ put Germany 
on her feet.” The difficulty of the Germans was, that 
because, of their trickery in the depreciation of the mark 
they could not obtain the necessary credit to expand their 
trade. If you have swindled your creditors, your reputation 
for honesty (and that is really what credit means) disappears. 
This trouble the Dawes Scheme would at once remove. 
There would be no more depreciation of German currency— 
Germany having now for five years successfully defrauded 
the Allies—and the Fatherland would return to the gold 
basis. She would even return to it with the help of Great 
Britain, who was still too poor to think of a gold currency, 
and would then proceed to use her new currency as a weapon 
against the British. 

Lord Rothermere has pointed out that the Dawes 
Scheme was admirably conceived to assist the United 
States, but that it conferred no visible benefit upon Great 
Britain. We have no right to complain of Mr. Dawes on 
that account. He was acting as a patriotic American 
citizen, and, after all, as the British Government had been 
one of the Governments which called him in, he had every 
reason to assume that it had considered the consequences. 
The Dawes Scheme would necessarily favour a country 
which has raw materials and food to export. It would 
give the United States a better market for American cotton, 
copper, and wheat. Against a deluge of German manv- 
factured imports the United States market was thoroughly 
protected by the gigantic duties of the Fordney tariff. But 
why the British Government and why Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald so eagerly espoused this scheme, it is impossible 
to discover. Great Britain exports not raw materials (with 
the sole exception of coal, where Germany is a most for- 
midable competitor), but manufactured goods. Moreover, 
she exports the very manufactured goods which Germany 
produces. Germany, liberated from the economic results 
of her currency frauds and supplied with abundant credit, 
would be able with her much lower taxed products to 
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undersell British goods in every important British market, 
including that of Great Britain herself. No tariff protects 
the British worker and industrialist against attack. He is 
open to the dumping of the whole world, and never knows 
for a single day where he stands. As for British com- 
petition in the German market, it was not to be taken very 
seriously, because Germany has a high protective tariff; 
because German railway rates can always be so manipulated 
as to give further assistance to German industry; and 
because of the short British hours of work, high British 
wages, and enormous burden of rates and taxes supported 
by British manufacturers. It was recently given as his 
deliberate opinion by an impartial expert, neither British 
nor German, that within five years there is nothing made 
by Great Britain which Germany will not be able to make 
more cheaply. Whether this prediction is correct or not 
I do not pretend to be able to say, but it is significant that 
almost all the industrial authorities in this country, as 
opposed to the financial authorities, declared that if Germany 
was put on her feet, her currency stabilized, and her credit 
restored, she would be able to put Great Britain on her 
back, unless German taxes were very markedly increased 
and reparation payments made to Great Britain. 

The first-fruits of the Dawes Scheme and the cessation 
of the Ruhr crisis have been for Great Britain a drop of 
£27,767,000 in the value of British coal exported last year, 
and of £1,607,000 in the value of iron and steel exported. 
This has been accompanied by an enormous increase (of 
£8,610,000) in the value of iron and steel imported, and 
a total increase of £42,887,000 in the value of foreign 
manufactured goods imported. Week after week trade 
reports show that German coal is underselling British coal 
on the Continent by about 4s. a ton. The desperate position 
of the British steel industry is no longer denied ; all its old 
troubles have been accentuated by the restoration of German 
credit. ‘There are very few works indeed in this country 
equipped with thoroughly up-to-date plant, because in the 
war period our industrialists were taxed so mercilessly that 
they had little money for modernizing their machinery and 
lay-out. The income tax and excess profits tax were so 
adjusted as to prevent sufficient provision for depreciation 
and antiquation of machinery. German firms were in a 
very different position. In the war and after it they 
devoted enormous sums to the improvement of their works, 
because they were virtually paying no taxes at all, with 
the collusion of their Government. To-day while British 
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firms find it extremely difficult to obtain fresh capital, 
American and even British money is being freely invested 
in German industrial loans ; and one of the grave political 
dangers of such investment is that it gives Germany the 
sympathy of financiers here and creates a mischievous 
pro-German sentiment. The British statesmanship which 
encourages it appears to me insane and suicidal. 

Let us discount the dithyrambs in which the heads of 
the great British banks have celebrated the restoration of 
German prosperity. They are taking the very shortest 
views, and if they told the truth, they would have to admit 
that almost all our staple industries are at this moment 
in grave financial difficulties. Nearly always they assume 
that Germany is acting in perfect good faith, which no one 
who examines her conduct since 1913 can believe. They 
assume that she is disarmed and penitent, when daily events 
and almost every single book which is published in Germany 
on the War prove them to be wrong. They are doubtless 
entirely sincere, but they are also lamentably misguided. 
And they do not seem to have grasped the fact that British 
statesmanship, by whittling down Germany’s reparation 
payments and resurrecting the German tiger, has been 
gradually forced into an attitude of antagonism towards 
France. The French people are now being “‘ dunned” to 
pay their war debts to us, because we have unnecessarily 
accepted the crushing conditions forced on us by the United 
States for the payment of our war debt to that country. 
The French naturally enough reply that for five years 
British diplomacy has busied itself chiefly with letting 
Germany off, and that our late Socialist administration was 
even ready to allow the cranks and crooks and alien criminals 
who form the Moscow Government to repudiate Russia’s 
debts to ourselves. They ask why all the British favours 
should be reserved for the enemies of the British nation, 
and none should be accorded to our ally and comrade of 
the War. As there is no effective answer to this question, 
it is fairly obvious that we shall be made to pay every penny 
we owe to the United States, and shall receive little or 
nothing of what we are owed by our Allies, because our 
statesmen have given the British case away. 


CENTURION 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANKERS’ GAME 


I 


In the November issue of the National Review I outlined 
the plot conceived by certain German-American-Jewish 
Financiers for dominating the world under the currency 
system known as the “ gold-standard,” which is being 
carried to a successful issue with the aid of certain of our 
London bankers at an astonishing rate of speed. 

The progress of this conspiracy was traced from its 
incipiency down to the introduction of the Dawes Scheme 
—starting with the passage of the American Federal Reserve 
Banking system, which was established under President 
Wilson, with Mr. Paul Warburg, a German-Jewish banker 
of Hamburg (who became a United States citizen only three 
years prior to the War), as its controller. 

I showed how, in keeping America neutral during the 
first three years of the War, the American financiers were 
able to secure control of the bulk of the available gold 
supplies of the world by making all debts incurred by the 
Allies specifically payable in gold. This meant not merely 
their becoming possessed of all the gold available, but their 
being able to enslave the Allied nations for years to come 
by the creation of gold interest-bearing debts. The longer 
the period that President Wilson could be persuaded to 
remain “too proud to fight” for civilization, the heavier 
these debts became, and the greater the stranglehold these 
international financiers were able to secure. It is true that 
the plot might possibly fail in accomplishing its final object 
unless the Allied Powers formally agreed to recognize their 
debts as redeemable only in the yellow metal. Acquiescence 
was, of course, easily secured from our complacent officials 
under the Coalition, containing politicians ever ready to 
fall into any trap set for the undoing of their own people. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs (now Lord Reading) was “ our ”’ representa- 
tive in this affair, and how he discharged his task was made 
evident when it was afterwards discovered that we were 
under obligation to pay to the U.S. Government £1,000,000,000 
in gold within three days after notice was served. 

Having created these national gold-debts, the conspira- 
tors were still fearful lest their hoards of gold might yet 
turn to dross if Europe should stick to its paper money and 
refuse to employ their metal for its internal currencies. 
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This fear was particularly intense so far as England wag 
concerned. The Treasury notes had performed all the 
functions of money perfectly—far better than gold. There 
had been no legal tender inflation. Whatever inflation there 
had been was due entirely to the vast issues of credit by the 
Treasury and the Bankers themselves. These notes formed 
the basis of what might have become a perfect elastic 
currency, admirably adapted to the commercial and indus- 
trial needs of the British public, who had grown accustomed 
to them and liked them. Where gold had failed the 
Treasury notes succeeded. Mr. McKenna, the Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, ‘has recently testified to the superiority 
of our “managed” paper currency over the American 
gold-standard currency. Moreover, these notes admitted 
of expansion without disturbing international affairs and 
without the aid of international financiers. Hence their 
destruction became a necessity. The appointment of a 
Committee consisting of the representatives of high finance 
was therefore urged upon our Government. The Cunliffe 
Currency Committee with its carefully ‘assorted members 
was the result. These bankers recommended the return to 
the pre-War gold-standard—“ according to plan.” One 
cannot suppress a feeling of indignation and contempt for 
a body of men who, whilst millions of Britain’s sons from 
all parts of the Empire were freely giving their lives to save 
us and civilization from the domination of German Kultur, 
were engaged in a scheme for adding to their own and their 
shareholders’ enrichment at the expense of British tax- 
payers !! 

The next step was the Brussels Conference, at which the 
representatives of the leading bankers of all the Allied and 
neutral countries were instructed to recommend a similar 
policy to that already demanded by the Cunliffe Committee. 
Having thus secured consent of the allied and neutral coun- 
tries, there still remained Germany, Austria, and Russia. 
The Austrian currency was “ stabilized’ on the gold basis 
by Wall Street and Lombard Street influence. Then came 
the Dawes Scheme, which has brought Germany into line. 
The Russian position is still receiving attention, but it is 
certain that eventually Bolshevism will have to accommo- 
date itself to the policy its leaders have so often denounced. 

Although the French, Belgian, and Italian financiers 
have given their formal endorsement of the gold-standard, 
their rulers have so far been much too wise and too patriotic 
to consent to the ruin of their trade and the stagnation of 
their industries merely for the enrichment of international 
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bondholders and moneylenders. Hence the pressure which 
the American Government is now putting upon these coun- 
tries for the payments of their debts—particularly France. 
The offer of gold loans is merely to inveigle them into the 
same financial web in which our bankers and Treasury 
officials have already involved us. 

The delay on the part of our officials to adopt the gold 
currency created a feeling of impatience in Pine and Wall 
Streets, and led to the recent artificial manipulation of both 
the pound and the dollar. 

What is termed “ parity,” viz. the pre-War ratio of the 
two monetary units, has been practically achieved outside 
of any trade operations. Indeed, surprise has been expressed 
by one or two of our ardent gold-standard advocates that 
the pound sterling should rise in relation to the dollar when 
the balance of trade is so heavily against us. Since the 
whole movement is merely “a ramp” to deceive the 
British public, no economic reasons need be sought.* 

The recent visit of the Governor and a Director of the 
Bank of England to New York was merely another move 
in the game, although our instructed journalists have tried 
to impress the public with the vast importance of this visit 
and the advantages it has accomplished. 

The gold currency system which the mere shadow of the 
Great War exposed and destroyed, is to be re-imposed without 
s0 serious a scheme being even submitted to the voters. With 
the re-establishment of this system, the German-American 
plot may be regarded as having succeeded. Indeed, so far 
as England is concerned, the German-American financiers 
must have marvelled at the ease of their conquest. No sheep 
ever went more readily to the slaughter than the British 
people have been led to their present hopeless condition of 
debt-enslavement, which, as some of our politicians have 
reminded us, will lower the standard of living for generations 
to come. The full effects of this financial policy are not 
yet realized. Millions of our people have already tasted 
and are to-day experiencing some of them, viz. unemploy- 
ment, bad trade, and starvation. But the evil days are yet 
to come—days when the dole will vanish, when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will find the national purse comparatively 
empty, when neither our exports (visible and invisible), nor 
our borrowing powers will suffice to secure the foreign- 
grown food upon which the criminal negligence of our 


* It should be remembered that the rates of exchange between foreign 
countries are manipulated and fixed by the bankers and brokers them- 
telves, 
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rulers has made us dependent. In those days it will be well 
to call to remembrance the names of those in this country 
who are responsible for this ruinous policy, who, in spite of 
oft-repeated warnings have pursued the same road which 
a century ago brought untold misery, ruin, and devastation 
to the masses, and Great Britain to the verge of Civil War! 
The “ hungry ‘forties ’”” which the Cobdenites have so cleverly 
and so unscrupulously employed on behalf of Free Trade, 
but which we now know were the inevitable result of Sir 
Robert Peel’s insane financial policy, were remembered with 
horror for two succeeding generations! Our final ruin was 
only averted by what Disraeli termed “ the most wonderful 
accidents imaginable ’’—the discovery of gold in California 
and in Australia in the late °40’s, which flooded Europe 
with currency, reversed the deflation policy of Peel, gave 
an impetus to trade, and carried us on for a period of twenty 
years of unprecedented prosperity. 


II 


Whilst our financiers and Treasury officials (whose Chief 
significantly bears the name of Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer) * 
have been assisting in welding the golden chain which is to 
control the British public, the instigators of the whole 
policy have been busy in other directions. Mr. Henry Ford 
has recently thrown a flood of light on the recent movements 
of Mr. Paul Warburg and his associates in New York and 
Germany. 

It should be remembered that a conspicuous member of 
the Warburg group, Mr. Otto Kahn—an Americanized 
German—has recently adopted England as his home, and 
has been expressing his great admiration for the gallant 
British public who are bravely shouldering their debts and 
setting to the world an example of national honesty! How 
he must chuckle to himself when he reads his opinion 
quoted seriously in a Sunday newspaper which has made 
the cause of the moneylenders its own! In a burst of 
enthusiasm this journal recently exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fortu- 
nate people we are!”’—referring to the recent speeches 
of the Presidents of the five great banks, which—together 
with the Bank of England—constitute one of the most 
gigantic monopolies in the world—a monopoly that is to-day 
the ‘“dead-hand” paralysing our trade and enterprise. 

* It is worth noting how unanimous our Anglicized German financiers are 


in desiring the re-establishment of gold in this country—Sir Felix Schuster, 
Baron Schroeder, Mr. Otto Kahn, Fruhling Goschen, Kleinworth & Co., ete. 
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In the November number of Mr. Ford’s paper, the Dearborn 
Independent, the financial conspiracy outlined by me in last 
November’s National Review is fully confirmed in the following 
paragraph which appears as an introduction to the series 
of articles written by the American journalist, Mr. Hamilton 
York. He says: ‘“ This is the first of a series of articles 
in which will be set forth the elements of a scheme which 
is intended to place in the hands of a small group of inter- 
national financiers, not only the arbitrament of the fate of 
Europe, but control of the destinies of all nations. In this 
article the activities of Paul Warburg, of New York, a 
German-Jewish financier, naturalized in America, are fully 
explained.” The writer then proceeds as follows : 


The adoption of the Dawes Report establishes a mechanism whereby 
the world’s gold is placed in control of the general board of the Schacht 
Gold Bank of Berlin, organized at the suggestion of the Warburgs in 
anticipation of the Dawes Report as a cover for the international group 
of financiers—of which Mr. Paul Warburg is a member—and the existence 
of which Mr. Otto Kahn denies. 

It would not be possible to make this statement so confidently were it not 
for another event, namely, that Congress passed an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act in March 1923 which authorized the Federal Reserve Bank to 
discount credit paper, including foreign acceptances. The Federal Reserve 
Board waited until March 1924 before taking advantage of that authority. 
The resolution of the Board which now permits discounting of foreign acceptances 
was promulgated in April 1924, almost simultaneously with the issuance of the 
Dawes Report. 

The full significance of the last event does not appear until it is digested in 
terms which appeal to the German-Jewish banker, which may be stated thus :-— 

By re-discounting German trade acceptances, participating American banks 
and their depositors are financing the revival of German trade and secondarily 
Russian trade. 

It indicates further that the German Jewish banking system by means of 
which Germany is now controlled, has been imposed upon the United States 
from without, where it could not be made to grow from within. 

If the American people are to gain a clear understanding of the system of 
financial control which is about to be imposed upon international commerce 
through credit operations, and which has been gradually developing in the 
United States since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 1914, the best 
way is to observe the system as it exists in Germany. Its home is in that 
country where it has been moulded into a perfect machine by a small group of 
men, practically all Jews. 

It is not all a question of the adequacy of the wage which the system allows 
for service as opposed to what the service would bring in a free and open labour 
market, but it is a question of the possibilities of exploiting everybody through 
artificially induced variations in the value of money. Should even the most powerful 
fail to become a cog in the system, he is economically broken, and he is a lucky man 
if he can gain a livelihood for himself and his family thereafter. As will be shown 
this system of punishments has already been introduced into the United States. 

It is perfectly correct to call this a Jewish system, for that mind has developed 
it through long years of ambitious training and experience. At least, as far 
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back as the time of Frederick the Great, Jewish bankers dominated German 
finance. Itzig, Ephraim & Co. of Berlin furnished the money for the prosecution 
of the Seven Years’ War, and to build Sans Souci and the larger palace at 
Potsdam. Itzig was also a notable leader in the Berlin Kahilla. 

Moses Mendelssohn, the earliest of the Jewish Nationalists in a modern sense, 
was a close associate of Itzig’s son-in-law Friedlander. Already the influence 
of the house of Rothschild was beginning to be felt throughout Europe. Within 
ten years after the opening of the nineteenth century, the private banking house 
of Bleichroeder was established in Berlin, and for many, many years the 
Bleichroeders managed the personal finances of the Hohenzollerns. 

The Bleichroeders and Mendelssohns represented a school of private bankers 
which has been pushed aside by an invasion of more aggressive Jewish types 
from the north-east, and which apparently had a stronger admixture of Tartar 
blood in their veins. They were not satisfied to be private bankers, but started 
in to gain economic contro], and also to own the State. We must credit the 
Warburgs, the Wolfs, the Rathenaus and their close associates for building up 
the present Jewish financial system in Germany. Real control began in the 
late ’seventies as the result of financing State ownership of the railway. This 
is a romance all by itself, and well worthy the study of anyone. 

Extensions of credit—teaching people to become dependent upon credit— 
were necessary to the development of the modern speculative financial system. 
Co-ordinate with these was the growth of that external trade necessary for the 
maintenance of a growing population. As the business of Germany grew and 
the liquid capital increased, the control became more and more centralized in 
Jewish hands, until in the last half of the last Kaiser’s reign the banking cabal 
controlled the State. It was the State. 

Germany could not have started the aggressive war of 1914 without the 
encouragement and assent of this group. It was this group that staged an 
opera bouffe revolution to fool the world with the loss of only a few lives. In 
establishing a so-called republic it fixed the laws in such a manner that its own 
position was made more secure, and finally through the active participation of 
Walther Rathenau, it arranged the relations of big business to the State so that 
the political organization of the German Reich to-day is simply a front for this 
small group of German financiers. These men can do as they please, and have 
done as they please with the German people. 

The key to this situation, the fact that allows the persistence of such 8 
pernicious system, lies in the German law which permits banks to hold shares 
in other banks and in industrial corporations. Until the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act such privileges were not accorded banks in the United States for 
fear that there might develop a system of overlordship which has reached such 
perfection in Germany. Eventual control of industry and the banking facilities 
of the country would necessarily drift into the hands of a few. But the Jewish 
system of Germany has led and directed such a movement for concentration 
and apparently with a conscious objective. The result is that the interlocking 
directors of the greatest German banks, about six in number, dominate the 
country. This list would include: The Reichsbank of issue for the Government 
bankers’ central bank, the directors of which are responsible for the depreciation 
of the German mark and the suffering which it entailed ; the Disconto Gesell- 
schaft ; Max Warburg & Co., of Hamburg, to which was allocated the shipping 
industry of Germany, and which controlled the North German-Lloyd and 
Hamburg-American lines ; the Deutsche Bank, mainly concerned in the develop: 
ment of the metal industries; and the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie 
(Darmstadter Bank). It is quite possible to contend that others should be 
included. It is difficult to draw aline. In any event with the Reichsbank as 
key bank, the list is substantially correct. 
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The outstanding fact is that by a system of interowning stocks, interlocking 
directorates, assignment of spheres of interest, and by mutual arrangement of 
interests, the banking system is one whole, presenting different fronts in different 
corporate names. The contro] lies, perhaps, in the hands of a hundred men 
who cluster in the directorates of the banks named, and whose names appear 
in the directorates of the largest corporations, and of whom 95 per cent. are 
Jews. As is usual in associations of this character, there are a few who lead. 
While the figure of Max Warburg, of Hamburg, may not loom large three thousand 
miles away as the dominating figure of this aggregation, since the death of 
Walter Rathenau, the Warburg influence has been the directing force, has fur- 
nished the financial finesse which has enabled his group greatly to increase its 
power, and this has been mainly accomplished through the faithful co-operation 
of his two brothers, Paul and Felix Warburg, in New York. 

At the present time these bankers absolutely control and exploit for their own 
gain four-fifths of the internal commerce of Germany, whether industrial, agrarian, 
or what not. The residual one-fifth represents necessary small transactions 
between individuals in small communities in which the profit is nominal. 

The inquiring individual will immediately wonder how it is possible to 
include within the above designation the word “agrarian.” How are farm 
products controlled? The history of this phase of their undertaking is an 
interesting one, and its accomplishment furnished a most difficult task. But 
it was eventually achieved. The control of the markets, and the methods of 
transportation, the organization of land banks for the purpose of giving credit 
to the agrarians who, in turn, had to be taught to accept credit, these banks 
being linked in with the general system, all comprised the machinery which 
enslaved the farmer. The working man was captured and held through the 
imposition of social insurance laws, compulsory health insurance, for instance, 
as was fully described by Bismarck, who said in his autobiography that these 
laws were passed to throw a “ golden chain about the necks of the workers.” 


It will be remembered that similar insurance laws were 
enacted under the Asquith Liberal régime, having been 
introduced from Germany by Mr. Lloyd George. 

These Dearborn Independent articles are of enormous 
interest and importance to every person who wonders where 
Europe is drifting. They prove conclusively that under 
the gold-standard—the virtues of which our Bankers and 
City Editors are just now extolling—the world is being 
enmeshed in a net which will leave the wealth producers 
of all countries as helpless as the Russian peasants are 
under the system of Bolshevism instituted by Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

The one aim of these financiers is World Control by the 
creation of inextinguishable debis ! And since gold is a metal 
which neither laws nor inventions can increase, the supplies 
of which Nature has so far limited to a comparatively 
insignificant quantity, its control has become a very simple 
achievement. And the irony of the situation is in remem- 
bering that this instrument of slavery was the creation of 
4 British Statesman on the advice of a British banker ! ! 

It will be remembered that in my November article I 
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stated how averse the American people have hitherto been 
to the establishment of a Central Banking System. Past 
experience showed the danger to the State in allowing any 
group of individuals to control the money and credit of 
the people. 

Both President Wilson and Senator Owen who stood 
sponsor for the new banking system believed that the 
Federal Reserve Banking System prevented any possibility 
of a money or credit monopoly. But Mr. Paul Warburg 
appears to have outwitted them and this system, which is 
modelled on the German bank principle, is now the recog- 
nized source of the money supplies which the Warburg 
group are employing on behalf of Germany and Russia, 
the same group which financed Lenin and Trotsky! LEarly 
in 1921 Warburg started what is known as the International 
Acceptance Bank at 31 Pine Street, New York, the object 
of which is to accept German bills and get them discounted 
at the various American Federal Banks. The German 
Schacht Bank was established in Berlin in March 1924 by 
special act of the Reichstag, and is at present the recognized 
central Bank of Germany under the Dawes Scheme—which 
scheme was also the product of the fertile brains of the 
Warburg brothers. The directors are 99 per cent. Jewish 
nationals as opposed to German nationals. Just here it 
may be noted that in addressing the Volkische youth meeting 
in Munich last July General Ludendorff said: ‘“‘ The Dawes 
plan was made and inspired by Jews for the purpose of 
putting Germany under Jewish control. This plan means 
future slavery for the German people and also the complete 
crushing of the Germanic spirit.”’ 

Mr. Paul Warburg has made himself the main, if not the 
sole, agent between the new German Central Bank and the 
American banks. He announced through Reuter’s Agency 
last April that his company, the International Acceptance 
Bank in America, had established an American Banking 
Syndicate for the granting of unrestricted credit facilities 
to the new German gold bank. 

It may be inquired in what way can this group of 
German-American-Jewish bankers control British finances ? 
The answer is simply by means of their control of America’s 
gold supplies. It is with this group that our simple-minded 
Governor of the Bank of England will be compelled to deal. 
The control of gold under the gold-standard means the control 
of credit—which led the late Sir Edward Holden to admit 
in one of his illuminating addresses to the Bankers’ Institute: 
‘“‘ Gold therefore controls the trade of the world.” 
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III 


For the benefit of those to whom finance is a mystery 
and the gold-standard an unmeaning term, let me briefly 
state a few simple truths. 

Money or currency, or whatever we choose to call it— 
the medium of Exchange—although as John Stuart Mill 
once reminded us is in itself a very insignificant thing— 
has, owing to its legally acquired functions become the 
very foundation of trade, industry, and commerce. No 
industrial, commercial, social, philanthropic, religious, or, 
in fact, any enterprise is possible without money. By 
making all debts and taxes payable in money without 
attempting to provide at all times an adequate supply, the 
laws of all countries have created the most universal and 
monstrous system of tyranny ever imposed upon mankind. 
In this country, our politicians, under the advice of certain 
bankers, have consented to allow the supply of currency to 
be determined by the banking institutions whose main 
object is to make profits for their shareholders regardless 
of the effects upon the nation at large. The monopoly 
possessed by the Bank of England is the most oppressive, 
as well as the most dangerous, that could be possibly con- 
ceived. A food, metal, or cotton trust is nothing nearly 
so oppressive. This institution—which is merely a private 
trading company—has the power to ruin British trade and 
industries at any period by merely withholding the money 
supplies, or by loaning them to foreign nations. It enjoys 
the privilege of using the nation’s credit, of loaning it to 
the Government and charging the taxpayers what its direc- 
tors choose. It has the power to decide at what rate of 
interest the public shall employ its own credit, whether 
business shall be brisk or dull, what particular industries 
may or may not flourish, and is permitted to alter the value 
of the monetary unit as often as its directors see fit. 

The gold-standard means that every ounce of gold of 
standard weight and fineness taken to the Government 
mint or to the Bank of England will be purchased at 
£3 17s. 9d. and coined into sovereigns, or have Bank of 
England notes issued against it at the rate of £3 17s. 104d. 
This artificial value placed upon gold was the result of 
legislation which took place a century ago under Sir Robert 
Peel, whom his father rightly regarded as a financial 
lunatic, and whose memory is revered by evefy Jewish and 
Christian gold miner, moneylender and usurer the world 
over. But for legislation, gold—which is one of the least 
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useful of all metals—would have been confined to the arts 
of dentistry and jewellery—to which it properly belongs, 
But the monetary laws of nations (enacted in every instance 
at the instigation of bankers) have given this metal an 
importance and a value which otherwise it could never 
have attained. And if these laws were repealed, its value 
would fall just as that of silver fell after the world’s money- 
lenders determined that it would pay them better to adopt 
gold as the sole money metal and succeeded in getting the 
free coinage of silver abandoned. They naturally found it 
easier to control the supplies of gold alone than of those 
of the two metals together. Those who wish to understand 
the mysteries of money will never succeed until they realize 
that moneylending is a business run solely for the profit 
of the moneylenders, and therefore all rules, laws and so-called 
‘‘ principles” governing finance are in reality devices for 
giving the members of this profession control of their 
business. In this respect the control of money and the 
mneans adopted are not dissimilar to those necessary for 
controlling wheat, cotton, wool, and any other commodity. 
Under the gold-standard, banking has become the greatest 
confidence game ever conceived. It is for these reasons and 
these reasons only that the Governor and directors of the 
Bank of England and their financial allies have determined 
to destroy the Treasury notes—which took the place of 
gold in 1914, after the shadow of the Great War appeared, 
and when it was seen that the so-called gold basis was a 
sham. ‘Treasury notes represent the national credit which 
belongs to the British people, and their existence is a con- 
tinual reminder of the fact that under a wise and strong 
Government they could be used to redeem the mountain 
of debt with which the nation is being ground to the earth, 
and so enable the people to escape from the financial bondage 
in which their officials have entrapped them. For it should 
be remembered that the very last thing the moneylending 
class desire is final payment of the National Debt. Their 
desire is to enjoy the annual revenues which are wrung 
from the taxpayers, in perpetuity. 

The particular price placed on gold was found by compar- 
ing it with silver. In Sir Robert Peel’s time, when silver 
was the standard of most countries, an ounce of gold 
exchanged for about 154 ounces of silver—the price of 
which was £3 17s. 103d. So that the legal price attached 
to gold was due to the silver standard. The reasons offered 
for the adoption of the gold standard were given in the 
speech delivered by Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons 
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May 6, 1844, in which he propounded the conundrum “ What 
is a pound ?” and proceeded to answer it. He traced its 
history back to Norman times, when the pound of silver 
was the so-called unit of money of account. But under 
various sovereigns this standard was “debased” until the 
monetary pound became a few ounces of silver. Sir Robert’s 
idea was that the monetary unit should consist of what 
is called by our professors ‘‘ a store of value,”’ meaning that 
it should possess a commodity value equivalent to the old 
pound weight. Now the exchange of goods of equal com- 
modity values is merely barter, and the adoption of Sir 
Robert Peel’s ideas meant putting us back to the old 
barbaric barter system. No doubt in times and places 
where society was in a semi-civilized stage, when law and 
order were in their infancy and contracts could not be 
enforced, barter was and is the only possible system of 
exchange. But with the development of morality, where 
honesty prevails and men can trust their Government and 
each other, a much better, simpler, and cheaper exchange 
medium has evolved from years of trial and experience, 
viz. credit. And in spite of gold-standard laws, only an 
infinitesimal volume of business is really conducted by 
means of gold. The late Lord Avebury stated that over 
98 per cent. of the trade of England was transacted without 
the intervention of gold. The only condition necessary for 
an instrument to function as money is that the public— 
particularly the wealth-producing classes—shall accept it in 
exchange for goods. For after all money is a social instru- 
ment, and the value given to it is given by the public and 
not by the bankers. Governments have the power to 
create money ; in fact it is only by law in civilized countries 
that money is created. Hence the term “legal tender.” 
The fact that Governments agree to accept money in pay- 
ment of taxes is quite sufficient to give circulation to any 
instrument they choose to recognize. There are endless 
examples of this. Paper money is used the world over, 
some of which has—what is called—a gold or silver ‘‘ backing,” 
but most of which has nothing beyond the guarantee that 
the Government will accept it in settlement of debts. And 
this condition is all that is needed. On the other hand, 
where Governments themselves have refused to accept such 
instruments as, for instance, the German Government in 
its issue of marks for foreign sale during the period of 
inflation, and the American Government during the Civil 
War in making an exception in certain note issues, refusing 
to accept it in payment of customs dues, such money either 
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becomes valueless or is discredited. But where paper money 
has been issued on behalf of trade needs and honoured by 
its own Government, and where such issues have been cop. 
fined to the necessities of trade, such money has always 
retained its value and functioned as a perfect medium of 
exchange. The value of money arises through demand, 
and is governed by the amount of money in circulation and 
by the velocity of circulation. For example, in a country 
where money circulates rapidly, a small volume will do as 
much work as a large volume that circulates very slowly. 
John Stuart Mill once stated that if every golden sovereign 
was replaced by £1 note and the sovereigns destroyed, 
these notes would have exactly the same value as the 
sovereigns. In short, the value of money depends not upon 
what it is made of, but upon its utility. It was his failure 
to see this that led Sir Robert Peel to utter the greatest 
fallacy conceivable in regard to monetary science. He said, 
the pound is no other, and can be no other than a definite 
weight of gold, namely, 113 grains of standard gold. One 
has only to examine this statement and put it to a practical 
test to see how absurd it is. Take, for instance, a sovereign 
and destroy the inscriptions by melting it, or by disfiguring 
it, and the money is destroyed. It has been reduced to a 
mere commodity. No one but a gold merchant or jeweller 
would accept it in place of a sovereign. To restore its 
monetary functions one would have to take it to the Mint 
and get it recoined. 

Take another illustration: Under Sir Robert Peel’s 
definition, the figures representing our national debt would 
be meaningless. The total gold supplies of the world are 
represented as about two thousand million pounds 
(£2,000,000,000), whilst our National Debt is in round figures 
£7,500,000,000, which is three and three-quarter times the 
world’s present supplies. What the value of this vast 
quantity of gold would be if it were produced sufficient to 
pay off the National Debt it is difficult to say ; but it would 
certainly not be worth three and three-quarter times the 
present value of £2,000,000,000. Already America is finding 
it very difficult to maintain the present price of gold, and 
can only do so by keeping a vast quantity idle. Hence the 
desire of her bankers to force the gold-standard upon Europe 
so as to make this hoard interest-bearing. Sir Robert Peel’s 
error in defining a standard of value in terms of gold is almost 
similar to defining a yard-stick in terms of the material of 
which it is made. The unit of length is defined in terms of 
length or distance between two points, and if there is any 
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sense in the term “‘standard-of-value”’ it must be defined not 
as a given weight of gold, but as the valwe of a given weight 
of gold, which is a very different thing. Indeed, this is the 
only interpretation that Sir Robert Peel himself was after- 
wards compelled to apply to his own definition. When we 
speak of a debt of £7,500,000,000 we mean that the debt is 
7,500,000,000 times the present value of £1. If Sir Robert 
Peel’s definition of the pound was correct, then he is liable 
to the charge of having perpetrated a swindle on the British 
public by consenting to what is known as the “ fiduciary 
issue” of Bank of England notes against Government 
securities, which at the present amount to £19,450,000. 
If the payment of a £ of debt means the payment of so much 
gold contained in the sovereign, the fiduciary issue against 
which no gold reserve is being placed, is a public swindle. 

I have not hesitated to speak of the gold-standard as 
fraudulent, and by fraudulent I mean that it compels the 
average citizen to believe that behind every legal tender note 
and every credit £ issued by the banks, the Treasury and the 
banks hold 113 grains of standard gold! If the gold basis 
means anything, it means that debts can be collected in 
gold at the option of the creditor. This belief was widely 
held in 1914, when the shadow of the Great War appeared, 
and it came with a shock to many people to discover that 
this gold basis was a sham and that every bank in this country 
including the Bank of England—our supposed Gibraltar 
of Finance—was bankrupt on the gold basis. It only 
required a small percentage of depositors to go to their 
banks and demand payment of their deposits in gold to 
expose the hollowness of the whole system. The result was 
that the banks had to close their doors and appeal to the 
Government to save them by the issue of Treasury notes, 
and it was these notes which the same bankers are trying 
to destroy that saved both them and the country from a 
financial panic! The gold-standard is a danger because of 
the insufficiency of gold to meet the needs of the country 
whenever anything critical arises. It has failed us four 
times since Sir Robert Peel secured the passage of his Bank 
Charter Act, which has been the cause of more social misery, 
of greater trade losses, and of more bankruptcies than any 
measure that has been enacted in this country for the past 
century. This precious Act had to be suspended three years 
after its enactment in order to save the banks and the 
country from ruin. It was again suspended in 1857 and in 
1866, and lastly in 1914. And in spite of all these failures, 
in spite of all the experience we have had demonstrating 
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the weakness as well as the immorality of the system, our 
bankers are clamouring to have it revived. We have already 
experienced four years of serious trade depression brought 
about by the Coalition Government in consenting to the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee’s suggestion to reduce the 
currency. Having destroyed nearly one-half of the people’s 
purchasing power and brought industry to a state of almost 
stagnation, these gentlemen propose to still further reduce 
it by destroying the Treasury notes and supplying golden 
sovereigns in a much more limited quantity. The result of 
this will be further reductions in bank overdrafts so as to 
bring credit down to its present proportion to legal tender. 
This, of course, means a reduction of effective demand for 
goods, further depression of trade, an increase of the unen- 
ployed, and an increase of the burdens of taxation. Already 
the burden of the national debt has been practically doubled 
by its inflation through the increase in the value of the 
£ sterling for the purpose of bringing it to the level of the 
gold standard. It also means a reduction in our foreign 
trade, since it becomes more difficult for countries having a 
low rate of exchange, such as France, to purchase our goods. 
It means a revival of the fluctuations in the bank rate, for 
under the gold-standard and our free gold market this 
country was cursed with the most variable bank rate in the 
world.* This revival is confined entirely to the wishes of 
the moneylending class. It has no support from the wealth- 
producing classes, such as the manufacturers, merchants, and 
agriculturists. On the contrary, since it means further 
disasters to these classes, it is to their interests to oppose 
it tooth and nail. 

It is safe to predict that if our moneylenders succeed 
in their purpose, this country will in future be one in which 
only heroes will find it at all possible to live. 


ARTHUR KITSON 


* Senator Owen recently called attention to the fact that over a certain 
period during which the English bank-rate was changed fifty-three times, 
the rate of the French banks varied only once! The main object of the 
Bank of France has been to supply French trade and industry with cheap 
credit—-3 per cent.—whilst that of the Bank of England is to make profits. 


THE ISSUES OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL ELECTION 


Taz London County Council Election takes place on 
Thursday, March 5th, and therefore it may be of service 
to remind my readers of the history of this powerful body, 
which was brought into existence by the Local Government 
Act of 1888. The London County Council, by its consti- 
tution and its powers, differs from every other County 
Council in this country, as it possesses not only the powers 
of an ordinary County Council, but many powers belonging 
to a Municipal Corporation, which were derived from the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works. In another respect it is 
singularly constituted, in that, as regards representation, 
each parliamentary constituency sends two members to 
the Council for exactly the same area that is represented 
in Parliament itself, though the actual electorate is slightly 
smaller, owing to the elimination of the lodger vote. The 
party machine functions at the elections, and the Member 
of Parliament has the advantage, or the reverse, of two 
assistants or opponents, as the case may be, in his own 
division. As a matter of fact, many Members of Parliament 
from all sides have won their way into Parliament, and in 
many cases have been elected to the same seats which they 
represented on the London County Council. 

The London County Council is the authority for all the 
central duties, such as Housing (important schemes), Edu- 
cation, Main Drainage, Bridges; whereas the minor duties 
such as the cleansing and paving of the streets, lighting, etc., 
are performed by the Borough Councils, and the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law is undertaken by the Boards of 
Guardians. 

The last total Budget of the London County Council 
amounted to no less a sum than £20,744,519, which is more 
than the income of many a Continental State. 

As I have already stated, the first London County 
Council came into being in 1888, and the majority consisted 
of Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, elected on the cry of 
“No politics in Municipal affairs.” This majority called 
itself “‘ Progressive,” and for eighteen years continued in 
power. Briefly, its main achievements were: (1) The 
Municipal Works Department, which was a failure in that 
it failed to save the contractors’ profit, worked extremely 
slowly, and did not observe better conditions for Labour 
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than the private employer; (2) the Thames Steamboat 
Service, which resulted in the loss of some £300,000; and 
(3) the buying up of the Tramways. In fact, as far ag 
ee the principles of Municipal Trading and Municipal 

ocialism were put into force. As a result of this “ Pro. 
gressive ’’ policy, there was a heavy rise not only in the rates, 
but in the debt of London—which one of the Progressive 
Chairmen (Sir H. Torrance) described as ‘‘ The Rake’s 
Progress.” 

In 1907, the opponents of the Progressives under the name 
of the “‘ Municipal Reformers,”’ who had been fighting a long 
battle against Socialism and its accompanying vice of 
extravagance, turned out the Progressives, this great cam- 
paign having been organized by the London Municipal 
Society ; and the Municipal Reformers’ majority on the 
County Council has been retained ever since. 

It is well, shortly, to pass in review what has been done 
in the last few years as regards : 

1. Public Health (and here it must be remembered that 
in 1907 the Progressives openly put forward the poster 
*“VoTE FoR MODERATES AND THE Bic Hearse ”’).—Under 
the Municipal Reform administration, the various functions 
in relation to health performed by the Council have not only 
been maintained, but enlarged and extended. In addition 
to the policy of co-operation with approved hospitals and 
other institutions, as regards the treatment of venereal 
disease, for which useful results have been obtained, big 
schemes to deal with consumption have been put in hand 
by means of tuberculosis dispensaries and_ residential 
treatment by arrangement with the hospitals. The success 
already achieved may be measured by the fact that the deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in London have been reduced 
from 7,048 in the year 1918 to 4,432 in 1923; this last figure 
represents the percentage 0:97 per 1,000 living as against 
an average of 1-8 in the ten years ending the year 1900. 
Further, as regards the general health of the community, 
the infant mortality rate for 1923 (a good working test of 
health in general) was the lowest since 1906, being at the rate 
of 61 per 1,000 births as against 131 in the earlier year. 
Surely no better testimonial to the health measures of the 
Municipal Reformers could be shown. 

2. Education.—As regards Education, it is perhaps only 
necessary to mention the three years’ programme introduced 
by the Municipal Reformers last year, a feature which “ was 
received with much satisfaction ’ by Mr. Trevelyan, Minister 
for Education in the late Socialist Government, and which 
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will provide more schools—general, open-air, and technical ; 
more scholarships, for which no alien is eligible, and smaller 
classes; and added to the present facilities London will 

ossess an educational system second to none. The ailments 
of the children, too, receive special attention—the best medical 
treatment is provided, and free meals are given to all children 
in need of them. 

3. Housing.—Though faced by acute difficulties in the 
way of the cost of building materials and the attitude of 
the building trade unions, who have put every obstacle in the 
way of cheap and quick labour, the London County Council 
under Municipal Reform rule have, since 1920, spent 
£10,000,000, and have provided homes for 71,000 people, and 
arrangements have been made to house another 145,000. 
They have undertaken the biggest slum clearances in the 
Council’s history, and are still engaged on the task of getting 
rid of insanitary areas, and have scheduled further areas for 
demolition and rebuilding. In spite of repeated assertions 
to the contrary, no London County Council house has been 
built for sale only, but all are let at weekly rents. But those 
who wish to build or buy the house they live in, can be 
assisted on very favourable terms by the London County 
Council, who have already advanced about £500,000 for this 
purpose. 

4. Main Drainage.—For a city to have a clean bill of 
health, and be in no danger of a serious epidemic, a first-rate 
system of drainage is vital. The Municipal Reformers have, 
accordingly, taken special care that London’s system should 
amply fulfil its needs, and in the London County Council 
Estimates (1924-5) the sum of £588,750 was allotted for 
the Main Drainage Committee. There are ten pumping 
stations, and two outfalls at Barking and Crossness, where 
during the year 1922 a total of 82,491 million gallons of 
sewage were received and treated, and six sludge vessels 
are employed in the service. Certain operations in connec- 
tion with the problem of the prevention of heavy floods 
have been undertaken, some of which have been expedited 
in order to provide work for the unemployed. This latter 
is not very showy work, but is, of course, of practical benefit, 
a had been very much neglected by the Progressive 

arty. 

In 1909 London was apathetic. After the London 
County Council Election in that year had been won by the 
Municipal Reformers, the London elector did not trouble 
to poll at the elections where Borough Councils, twenty- 
eight in number, were concerned, The result was that 
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fourteen of the seats were captured by the Socialists, and 
the rates went up to an alarming extent. 

In 1922 eight of these Boroughs were re-captured, and 
the total financial result for the last three years has been a 
saving of twenty-two million pounds, i.e. nine millions by the 
London County Council, and the remainder by the Borough 
Councils and Guardians—on almost all the bodies on which 
the Municipal Reformers had a majority. 

The late Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, chal- 
lenged the statement that the rate savings in the last three 


years have been due to the action of the Municipal Reformers, . 


and his main argument is that the fall in the rates was due 
to the decrease in the cost of materials and wages. 

What is the real answer ? 

The District Auditor, in his Report on the Accounts of 
the London County Council for the year 1922-3, commented 
on the large balances of the Council, and stated that these 
large balances “are mainly the result of the fall in prices 
and the large economies effected in expenditure.” Therefore, 
the larger part of the savings is undoubtedly due to “ the 
large economies ”’ of the Municipal Reform Party. 

Moreover, while the cost of living now stands at 80 
per cent. above the year 1914, we find that the total London 
County Council rates for 1924-5 show an increase of 
only 232 per cent. over 1914. Therefore, if Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s argument is correct, the London County 
Council rates should now be 80 per cent. above 1914. Asa 
matter of fact, they are 60 per cent. below the cost of living 
figures, so that even allowing for the fall in wages, costs, 
and price of materials, the London County Council economies 
represent about 60 per cent. of the savings. 

If you examine the rates over which the Labour-Socialists 
have had control during the last three years—that is to say, 
in the six “‘ Labour”? Boroughs—you will find that during 
the three years Poplar has increased its rate by ls. and 
Bermondsey by 24d. in the pound. , 

If you compare the Borough Council rates in the eight 
Boroughs in which Labour was defeated in 1922 with the 
six Labour-Socialist Boroughs which still remained Labour- 
Socialist, you will find that the average reduction in the 
eight Boroughs which the Municipal Reformers won from 
Labour-Socialism has been Is. 8d. in the pound, while 
in the six boroughs which still remained Labour-Socialist 
the average reduction has only been 6d. in the pound. This 
again proves that Municipal Reform economies are three and 
a half times greater than those effected by Labour-Socialism. 
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So much for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s contention. 

I think it is now clear, from a business point of view, how 
much better London has been governed both as regards 
efficiency and economy by the Municipal Reformers than 
by any other party. The Progressive Party cannot possibly 
gain a majority, as they are running so few candidates. An 
endeavour has been made to repeat the old trick, so success- 
fully played at the first London County Council Election, 
of masquerading under the guise of a “London Housing 
League’ on the non-party basis. The Progressives have 
never brought forward on the Council any constructive 
suggestions on Housing—which is, after all, the paramount 

roblem of the day, and which has to be solved both by 
Dicsnent and the London County Council. If only the 
work of the private builder had not been seriously hampered 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s so-called “ People’s Budget” of 
1909, what a difference there would have been in the supply ! 

The Manifesto of the Socialist Party is replete with copy- 
book expressions of good intentions and full of frothy phrases, 
As usual with bad workmen, complaint is made of the 
existing machinery of local government. The old Fabian 
idea of a Greater London, which was turned down by the 
Report of the Royal Commission in June 1923, is again 
advocated. Large-scale services, town planning, the genera- 
tion of electricity, transit, water, main drainage, to be 
centrally controlled, is advocated, together with the whole 
Socialist policy of Municipal ownership and operation. 

Personally, I do not believe in the good intentions of the 
Socialist Party, as not only do they wish to municipalize 
the public services, but the supply of coal, fish, bread, and 
meat are also to be undertaken by the Municipality, and the 
Co-operative Societies are to be used as the machinery for 
carrying out these services. The awful example of Bolshevism 
ought by this time to have afforded a warning as to the 
futility of these ideas. 

Behind the Socialist Party stalks the Communist. We 
already learn that “‘ the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party has decided not to enforce the resolution to expel 
Communists from the Labour Party.” The Workers’ Weekly 
states that “‘the Conference decision is not being carried 
out because it cannot be carried out. That is the plain truth 
of the matter.” 

In view of possible strikes and rumours of strikes prevalent 
at the present moment, it may be asked : ‘‘ What help would 
the Government receive from a Communist County Council ?”’ 
In 1921, when the railway strike took place, the Com- 
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munist London County Council member in one of the 
Boroughs stated: “If the Town Hall is to be used for the 
purpose of helping to store food, I for one shall bring 
the trade unionists to the Town Hall and wreck it if 
necessary.” 

I think I have shown in these lines how well the Municipal 
Reformers have played their part, and how disastrous it 
would be to allow a Socialist majority on the Council. Our 
record is good ; the danger is apathy. If the Socialists only 
poll their strength (as they did at the General Election) 
the present Municipal Reform majority will vanish into 
thin air, and we shall be doomed for three years to suffer 
from Socialist rule. Many are of the opinion that nothing 
matters now that we have a Unionist parliamentary 
majority ; on the contrary, it matters more. There would 
be continual friction between the Government Departments 
and a Socialist County Council. The County Hall on 
Tuesdays, instead of being used as a place for business 
administration, will degenerate once more into a political 
platform for firing off volleys at the Government; and, as 
regards Housing, instead of co-operation and assistance 
being given to the Government, every effort will be made to 
delay the proper provision of houses, and strife would be 
stirred up, because many of the Communist leaders are of 
the opinion that the only way to stir up a greater revolution 
is by making the lives of the people absolutely intolerable ! 
It is, therefore, essential that on March 5th everyone should 
record his vote in this election, which is one of such vital 
importance. 

It should be remembered that the return of the Consti- 
tutional party at the General Election has done much to 
foster trade and industry by creating a feeling of security 
and confidence. A victory of the Socialists in the very 
heart of the Empire would greatly imperil this rising pros- 
perity. For these and many other reasons it is essential 
that the Londoner should wake up, and, by his vote, repel 
the coming threatened peril. 

JESSEL 


SPRING ON THE ITALIAN LAKES 


ONE supposes that most visitors to Italy must have been 
struck by the contrast furnished by the weather conditions 
at the extremes of the St. Gothard tunnel. Entering at the 
Goeschenen end, amid, according to season, bitter searching 
cold and drifting snow, or warm, muggy rain and mist, 
one emerges at the Airolo end into the brightest of sunshine, 
the bluest of laughing skies. 

I wonder if this is the common experience ; certainly in 
the course of very many journeys on duty or pleasure, in 
every season, to Italy, it has always been mine. So much 
so, indeed, that time and time again I have wondered if 
perpetual sunshine reigned over this little cluster of Italian 
lakes, if this tiny fraction of Italy enjoyed weather which 
the rough hand of experience had long since taught me 
favoured neither neighbouring Milan nor distant Venice, to 
take only two of many familiar examples. For years I had 
hoped to look into the matter personally, and “‘do” the 
Italian Lakes slowly, thoroughly, thus incidentally investi- 
gating the legend of eternal sunshine. Inclination, however, 
is one thing, opportunity quite another; and when the 
latter did eventually present itself in May, it was from 
Rome and not the Gothard that I entered into the much- 
desired locality. 

For some subtle reason, present only to the enlightened 
intelligence of the Italian Railway Directorate, the morning 
express from Rome, while containing through carriages for 
the Modane route, provides neither accommodation nor 
connections for that of the Gothard. Consequently tired 
passengers within a few miles of their objective are obliged 
to disembark at Milan and to seek refuge in that noisy and 
somewhat unattractive town for the night. But to seek is 
not always to find. On the occasion of which I write, the 
Milan Industrial Fair was being held, and on driving to my 
usual hotel I found not only all rooms occupied, but various 
unhappy visitors sleeping on couches in the sitting-rooms, 
passages and bathrooms! Beating a hasty retreat to my 
taxi, I began what proved in the event to be a prolonged 
comb-out of the Milan hotels. All to no purpose; each 
and every one had fallen into the possession of the industrial 
enthusiasts assembled from all quarters, and not a few, 
judging from their appearance, coming from beyond the 
Jordan. Finally, tired and dispirited, I returned to the 
station, and there, finding a disused couch in the waiting- 
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room, passed the remainder of the night in much discom- 
fort and a little broken slumber. Next morning, pushing on 
by the first available train, I reached Lugano by 10 a.m. 
Here was compensation for past hardships and the fatigues 
of the journey. In Milan a cold rain had been falling, at 
Como also; and though at Chiasso the clouds had lifted, 
here at Lugano, as I stepped from the carriage, the first rays 
of golden sunshine, the first peep of glorious blue sky, wel- 
comed my tired eyes. At the station entrance some twent 
hotel motors, spick and span, scrupulously clean and wal 
kept, held out a promise of a better welcome than Milan 
had offered. An attendant took my suit case, placed me— 
alone, to my great relief—in the motor omnibus, and in a 
minute I was speeding along a lovely tree-bordered avenue 
towards my hotel, on the Paradiso, and a much needed bath 
and breakfast. 

The trinity of Italian Lakes lies among the Southern 
Alps in the form of a rough H, of which Maggiore and Como 
form the vertical lines, Lugano the horizontal. All three 
are rendered readily accessible by a linked-up boat and rail 
service traversing them from end to end. Lugano is, there- 
fore, as the most central of the trio, the obvious centre 
from which to explore the beauties of all three. From the 
railway I had many times admired this wonderful lake of 
Lugano, along the shores of which I a little later wandered, 
but never before had I realized its charm. The beauties of 
Killarney, of Windermere, of the Wérther See and Osiacher 
See in South Austria, of the Balaton See in Hungary, 
not to mention various familiar French and German lakes, 
would suffer in comparison with those offered by Lugano 
and her sisters. 

What is the secret of this surpassing beauty ? Perhaps 
it is the wonderful sun of Italy, radiant, rich and vivifying, 
here forming the happy mean between the pale and scanty 
gleam which in Northern lands passes for sunshine, and the 
brassy and enervating glare of Eastern climes! Perhaps 
the incomparable deep blue of sky in this favoured corner, 
providing a thousand nuances of colour in the azure waters 
of the lakes. Perhaps it is this strange medley of trees, 
plants and flowers from North and South, East and West, 
tropical, sub-tropical and temperate. Along the pathway I 
am traversing lie groves of lilac, mauve and white, filling 
the spring morning with their fragrance; golden laburnum, 
stately ilex, pine, fir and chestnut, oak and beech, while in 
between these familiar northern types stand the olive and 
acacia, palm and orange, banana-trees and cacti of the 
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Far East and South. Underneath bloom masses of azure 
gentians, sulphur-coloured anemones and ruby-red rhodo- 
dendrons, varied here and there by passion flowers and 
rambler roses. Still lower broad beds of pansies, tulips, 
violets, pulsatilla and forget-me-nots flaunt their varied 
loveliness, the whole forming an effect of warm multi- 
coloured luxuriance and yet providing softness and repose 
to eye and senses alike. Across the topaz-blue lake the eye 
falls on line upon line of majestic mountains rising ever 
higher to where a single row of pines stands like a line of 
sentinels on each rugged sky-line. Their vine-clad, chalet- 
crowned slopes present alternate patches of purple heather 
and olive-green pine, here and there intersected by the 
white blaze of glacier bed or ravine. Through gaps in the 
immediate hills one catches glimpses of the distant high 
Alps with their peaks of eternal snow. 

Such of these foothills, if one may use the word of a 
chain which often passes altitudes of 3,000 feet, as rise 
sheer from the lake side, are rendered readily accessible by 
funicular railways or, for the more energetic, by winding 
pathways, and from the crest of the highest, San Salvatore, 
a truly wonderful panorama presents itself. Returning by 
the winding country road, which, after skirting the mountain- 
side for some kilometres eventually plunges into a rich and 
fertile valley, one is struck by the profusion and abundance 
in the flowering orchards stretching wide on either side, by 
the richness of the pastures, where the sheep bells tinkle 
all day long, and the lazy, full-fed rooks flap slowly by. 
Here one passes a quaint old foundering bridge, its stone 
parapet alive with gorgeous lizards which, scuttling away on 
one’s approach, soon cautiously return to bask on the sun- 
warmed slabs. There a couple of patient oxen stalk majesti- 
cally by, dragging a load of felled trees in their dusty wake, 
while some kilometres farther on one encounters—with 
revived memories of Daudet and Balzac—the horse-drawn 
diligence which, still in the year of our Lord 1925, as in 
1825, connects the towns of Lugano and Figino. Not only 
here in Lugano, but at Menaggio and Como, as well as at 
Luino and Stresa, there are quaint churches and quite old- 
world streets and byways which amply repay a visit. One 
can do worse than embark on the lake steamer here at the 
Paradiso and, leaving at one or other of the halts as fancy 
dictates, spend an afternoon in exploring the vicinity of 
one’s landing-place. In this way I have stumbled on some 
wonderful old frescoes and pictures quite ignored by the 
traveller who keeps to the beaten track. 
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When fatigued one has only to re-embark on the next 
steamer and regain Lugano in the grateful shade of the 
deck awning. After the fairly strenuous explorations of 
the daytime, the cool evenings on the lake-side promenade 
become doubly attractive. At night the entire shore line is 
one long sparkling line of electric fairy lights winking at 
their reflections in the blue-black lake beneath. The illu- 
minated tracks of the different funicular railways on hill 
and mountain-side seem like enormous golden snakes wrig- 
gling sinuously up the heights, until their topmost lights are 
lost in the wealth of low-hanging stars. Here and there 
the phosphorescent trail of the lake steamboats flashes out 
across the dark lake surface, and along the shore various 
coloured Chinese lanterns suspended in motor-launch or 
rowing-boat give the impression of gigantic glow-worms 
circling in tireless play. 

On promenade and hill-side alike the numberless hotels 
vie with one another in fantastic systems of decoration 
carried out in plain or coloured lights. Flickering and 
twinkling, every conceivable type of lamp and _ lantern 
glows warmly through this rare, clear Southern atmosphere, 
Across the placid waters a soft wave of music from some 
hotel orchestra comes from time to time, and occasionally the 
dazzling beam of a searchlight from the military frontier 
observation station bathes everything in its passage with a 
blinding whiteness, succeeded a moment later by a tenfold 
blacker darkness. The lake-side paths and promenades are 
at this hour crowded with visitors. Every known European 
language is to be heard, but this year here, as in Italy, 
German predominates. Italy indeed is now enduring a 
great German invasion for the second time in recent history. 
The former occasion was in 1917 when, in company with 
their Austrian Allies, German troops poured through the 
mountain passes down to the plains of Tagliamento and 
Piave. 

Happily on that occasion British and French divisions, 
hurriedly summoned from Flanders, aided our Italian allies 
to check, and later to expel, these undesirable visitors. 
Unhappily in 1925 no bar, no opposition is offered to the 
Teuton-onrush, nor indeed can Frenchman or Briton cherish 
the idea that he is more welcome than the most typical of 
Prussian Junkers. The spacious days of the old comrade 
ships, the shoulder-to-shoulder struggles of 1918, on Piave 
and Alto Piano, might never have been, as far as our Italian 
hosts are concerned. 

The stray German is more popular in town and country 
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alike than visitors from either of Italy’s late Allies. The 
reason is not far to seek. Since “Corfu” and its conse- 
quences the erstwhile popularity of the Briton has sadly 
waned, while the Italian can never rid himself of a deep- 
rooted dislike and jealousy of the Frenchman. The travelling 
Boche, on the other hand, leaves no stone unturned to 
revive the old pre-war entente with his Italian hosts. He 
pays without protest the highest prices, uses the most 
expensive hotels, invariably tips well, and goes out of his 
way to be pleasant and genial to the local people. He 
speaks every language and sinks his opinions and pre- 
dilections when they seem likely to jar on the suscepti- 
bilities of his hosts. Needless to add, in the van and in the 
wake of this tourist invasion the commercial agent is well to 
the fore, and German propaganda and infiltration flourish in 
the industrial centres. 

The leading tourist agency in Rome last Easter estimated 
the number of German tourists in Italy at over a quarter of 
a million, a fact until then generally ignored, but borne in 
on the traveller, outward or homeward bound, when at 
every station crowds of close-cropped, square-headed Teu- 
tons of the 1914-18 brand swarm into the train, filling 
every nook and corner from engine to guard’s van. 

Here in the lake district it is the same. All the hotels, 
regardless of cost, are packed with the supposedly ‘‘ ruined ” 
Germans, who naturally enough prefer expending their 
money on foreign travel to paying mere reparation debts. 
One wishes that some of the politicians and journalists who 
are eternally pleading the cause of poverty-stricken Germany 
could travel a little in Italy just now and see how the 
objects of their anxiety enjoy themselves. Germans them- 
selves make no secret of the fact that from the coming 
of the Renten Mark the clouds of financial troubles in 
the Fatherland lifted. But will this help to solve the 
Reparations puzzle ? One may well be sceptical. What is 
beyond all doubt is that for the first time since the war the 
German is travelling again in his hundreds of thousands to 
the pleasure resorts of Europe. On the lakes of Italy, as 
elsewhere, three out of every five visitors are German. One 
¢r not require a first-class brain to realize the significance 
of this. 

When—and it will take some time—one has wearied of 
the charms of Lugano and its immediate surroundings, the 
lakes Como and Maggiore await a visit. For the former a 
short run by steamer to Porlezza and thence by rail to 
Menaggio is the most convenient route. Of the many 
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charming little cittas dotted along the lake shore, Menaggio, 
failing Como itself, forms the best centre for the visitor and 
also provides the most comfortable accommodation. For 
Lake Maggiore the steamer to Ponte Tresa and then rail to 
Luino is the ordinary route. Both lakes provide delightful 
scenery and surroundings, and the little steamer journeys 
round the lakes, visiting alternately Swiss and Italian 
towns, furnish a fascinating experience. Ponte Tresa 
possesses a bridge which is Swiss at one end, Italian at the 
other. It sprang into publicity just recently as the result 
of an incident which took place there between some Fascist 
Militia and a Swiss Cantonal regiment exercising in the 
vicinity. The two forces came into view of each other just 
at the bridge, and badinage between the men soon developed 
into party cries and counter-cries, which but for the officers’ 
presence of mind and tact might have had serious results, 
The incident indeed was considered grave enough to provoke 
questions in the Swiss Parliament, and, on the Italian side, 
to necessitate a visit to the district by Mussolini himself. 
Trifling in itself, yet, just as a straw shows the direction of 
the wind, this incident suggests that Italian Irridentism, far 
from being satiated with the Austrian provinces, would 
readily snap up the one Italian Canton of Switzerland 
should opportunity offer. On such a basis alone can one 
explain the importance attached to such an apparently 
trifling incident. It must be said in justice to Italy that 
the northern shores of these lakes and their inhabitants are 
entirely and absolutely Italian, although the whirlpool of 
international politics has thrown them into the Swiss Con- 
federation. Now that the balance of power among Switzer- 
land’s great neighbours has been definitely upset, and 
Germany and France, the one “disarmed,” the other pre- 
occupied with Reparations, are in no mood to further embroil 
themselves on behalf of Switzerland, it is not outside the 
scope of practical politics that Italy should obtain a rectifi- 
cation of her Swiss frontiers on ethnological lines. 

Certainly Fascismo would be overjoyed to welcome the 
entry of another batch of the Italian race into the Mother 
Country, and while official Switzerland would resist, it 
appears, from all one could. gather in local inquiries and 
conversation, that the cantonal Italians would not be averse 
to throwing in their lot with the ever-growing fortunes of 
Italy. While such a rectification is unlikely in the imme 
diate future, the fact that its possibility is even envisaged 
on both sides of the frontier provides scope for interesting 
reflections. . 
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Switzerland, alone among the nations since the break up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, has provided the spectacle 
of three distinct nationalities—French, Italian, and German 
—living happily and successfully together despite their basic 
difference of origin, temperament and language. The popu- 
lation of Belgium, it is true, is bi-lingual and multiple in 
origin, but as those who have lived in Belgium know only 
too well, the two sections, Walloons and Flammingands, 
are far from living together in that political Utopia which 
Belgium might superficially resemble. On the contrary, 
the hatred of the Flammingands—an ever-increasing power 
in Belgium—for the French language and literature, as well 
as for their Walloon countrymen, has more than once 
threatened the interior peace of this otherwise prosperous 
little kingdom. 

In Switzerland, on the other hand, the different elements 
of the population seem to be able to place the public wel- 
fare, the national good, above the promptings of racial 
antagonisms. Stern necessity, no doubt, and the constant 
danger of encroachments by one or other of their powerful 
neighbours, taught the Swiss how essential was internal 
union if external aggression was to be parried. But it is 
none the less certain that much of this happy attitude of 
the people is due to the existing political system, which, 
based on long experience, allows free rein to racial feelings 
and aspirations in cantonal affairs while demanding absolute 
national solidarity in Federal matters. The Parliament and 
Executive is Swiss first and always, and the personnel of 
each body merges racial feeling entirely in the broader con- 
ception of national duty. One is struck in Switzerland by 
the absence of the political rancours and party feuds which 
preoccupy the greater nations. National security, economy 
in administration, reduction of public expenses and im- 
provements in public service, such are the subjects which 
preoccupy the Federal Parliament and voters. As in 
politics, so in the allied fields of public health and social 
well-being, Switzerland appears to enjoy the happy destiny 
of small nations. The standard of comfort is high, wages 
are good, poverty rare, destitution almost unknown. 

The ordinary visitor is struck by the absence of beggars 
or ragged or unshod persons, all too common in less fortu- 
nate European communities. Unemployment is kept within 
harrow limits, and generally the manual working and middle 
classes, which in Switzerland form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, are well fed, well housed, healthy, happy and inde- 
pendent. 
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No doubt geographical and climatic conditions play 4 
large part in the achievement of this happy state of affairs, 
A mean-spirited, sordid race could not spring from or 
flourish in a country enjoying the natural beauties and 
advantages of Switzerland, and these very advantages have 
attracted, and continued to attract, the best elements of 
the surrounding nations to residence and settlement in the 
tiny Republic. 

Again, the wise tolerance and receptivity of Switzerland 
for all forms of mental and scientific activity—political, 
industrial, moral—has made her ever the refuge of the world’s 
greatest thinkers and reformers, unacceptable or proscribed 
too often in their own countries. 

Certainly from one or all of these causes the dominant 
impression one carries away from Switzerland is one of a 
well-ordered, liberal, happy and prosperous community. 

With a sense of real regret one looks for the last time 
on these beauteous lakes, those imposing mountains, as 
one’s train climbs the long slopes leading to the Gothard. 
A last ray of Italian sunshine fell on our little train and its 
electric engine as it entered the tunnel at Airolo, and—true 
to invariable form—it was raining when we emerged at 
Goeschenen. Lucerne seemed damp and uninviting both on 
land and lake after the beauties of her Italian rivals, and 
the inferiority of her trees and flowers, hitherto unnoticed, 
became very evident. I spent two cold and uninviting days 
in a more or less continuous downpour, and then inconti- 
nently fled homewards from such a sad contrast to the 
glorious weeks on Lugano and her sister lakes. 
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FADDISTS ON THE WARPATH 


Tue Simplified Spelling Society, which, before the war, 
avowedly aimed at revolutionizing English orthography, 
recently produced a less aggressive proposal. ‘“‘ May we 
not,” asks Professor Emery Barnes, “obtain a reform, 
not complete indeed, but extensive enough and consistent 
enough to benefit greatly the children in our schools? 
Half a loaf is better than no bread.” ‘“‘ What we want,” 
he adds, “in teaching English is to be able to appeal 
freely, continually . . . to spelling to guide pronunciation.” * 
Mr. Harold Cox, who holds that “it is essential, as the 
Simplified Spelling Society now urges, that changes should 
be very small and very gradual,” insists that “ the conven- 
tional spelling involves an immense amount of useless 
memorising”’; that ‘‘a purely phonetic system... would 
mean a very great economy in time and money for the 
whole English-speaking world”; and that “it would be 
a boon to the whole world if some system of spelling 
existed by which every foreigner could easily learn how to 
pronounce English correctly.” How the “very great 
economy” and the additional boon are to be obtained if 
“changes” are to be “very small” he does not explain, 
but he calls upon opponents to “ have the honesty to confess 
that their opposition is due to unreflecting conservatism 
and not to any reasoned consideration.” ¢ I, for one, will 
make no such confession; for Mr. Cox’s own words and 
those of Professor Emery Barnes apparently imply that 
the proposed reform is designed to pave the way for 
revolution, and I hold that it would be not only useless, but 
also mischievous. But the deputation which on the 31st of 
July urged the President of the Board of Education to 
consider their memorial was, as Professor Emery Barnes 
calls it, ‘‘ influential,” and a small, determined minority 
often gains acceptance for views which the vast unorganized 
majority reasonably detests. 

Some years ago the “Simplified Speling Sosieti,” as it 
then candidly called itself, displayed the following announce- 
ment in Great Russell Street : 


* The Times, August 8, 1924. 
t Sunday Times, August 10, 10924. 
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** Lurning to spel. 


British Boi 2320 ourz 
German 1302 
Los 1018 
Saivz a yeer 

ov scuul tiem.” 


This is presumably a specimen of the orthography which 
the “ Sosieti ’” intends to standardize if ever that ‘‘ complete” 
reform which Professor Emery Barnes desires shall have 
been achieved. One would like to know how the figures 
2320 and 1302 were arrived at; but let us provisionally 
accept them. If the average British ‘‘ Boi” really takes 
2320 “‘ourz”’ in “‘lurning to spel,” the fact undoubtedly 
justifies Mr. Cox in affirming that “ the conventional spelling 
involves an immense amount of useless memorising ’—wnder 
the conventional system of teaching. But since he regards the 
“memorizing ”’ (I prefer the spelling of the New English 
Dictionary) as useless, even though it attains the desired 
result, perhaps he will admit that the fact vouched for by 
the Society only proves that learning by rote from a spelling- 
book is wrong. In my childhood I beat the record even of 
the German “Boi”: my time-table would have shown 
0 hours. Do not imagine that I claim to have been more 
intelligent than other boys; aptitude for learning to spell 
is no proof of budding intellectual power. No, I lost no time, 
because I was not made to memorize at all, but insensibly 
learned in the course of reading and writing. Who finds it 
necessary to memorize when he is learning French or German ? 
As the mother-tongue is insensibly learned by ear, so spelling 
is properly learned, not by rote, but by eye. 

Let me give my experience in teaching. I was a school- 
master from 1878 till 1909. Among the hundreds of boys 
who came under my control I never found one, although 
I questioned many, who had any painful, or even vivid, 
recollection of the way in which he had learned to spell. 
Like the process by which they had learned to speak, it had 
passed into oblivion; and I have no doubt that, with or 
without memorizing, they had really learned by eye. Im- 
perfect spelling was almost invariably confined to a few 
words or groups of words—for instance, embarrass, harass, 
siege, deceive, and the like. I always effected a cure by 
a simple method. Suppose that a boy wrote seige. Opposite 
the mis-spelt word I made him write siege legibly ten times. 
He understood that this was merely a device for impressing 
the true form upon his vision; and, even if he made the 
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game mistake once or twice more, it soon became second 
nature to him to write siege. 

One may fairly ask Professor Emery Barnes how far 
the proposed reform is to extend. He asks for “ half a loaf,” 
and he certainly would not be satisfied with a few crumbs. 
He wants—as a mere instalment ?—-something more than 
that German reform—needless perhaps, but innocuous— 
by which h was dropped in certain words and k or z 
substituted for c in others. Suppose that he heeds—for 
the present—the sensible warning of The Times*: “The 
thousands of words taken over by the literary language 
fom Latin or Greek must be left alone.” Then he will 
find himself confronted by inconsistencies, to remove which 
desperate remedies would be required. If, for instance, 
the learning child (whose questions he would apparently 
answer) were to ask: ‘Since crude is right, is not food 
wong ?”’ what would the professor say? Again, unless 
the element that would remain open to the reformer were 
dealt with thoroughly, the child would pester his teacher 
with questions ; if it were so dealt with, the changes would 
be so numerous as to amount to revolution. Let me give 
a few examples, which occur to me as I write, and which 
might be many times multiplied, of words or groups of 
letters, spelt differently, but pronounced alike: wrung, 
rung ; wring, ring; wrest, rest; wreak, reek; wrack, rack ; 
whole, hole; awl, all; son, sun; read (past tense), red ; 
sleak, stake ; great, grate ; beer, bier ; sole, soul ; hail, hale ; 
bear, bare; father, farther ; weather, wether; I, eye; fowl, 
foul; pole, poll; knew, new; boar, bore; fore, four; pore, 
pour ; sore, soar; blue, blew; crews, cruise ; rows, rose, rose 
(past tense) ; quay, key; pail, pale; fur, fir; buoy, boy; 
mare, mayor ; hair, hare; stair, stare; fair, fare; we, sea; 
they, day ; sweat, wet ; moor, your, sure; wonder, thunder ; 
half, laugh ; move, groove ; white, right, wheelwright ; hide, 
guide, lied; tie, why, high; you, cue, queue; true, woo; 
pull, wool; tongue, lung, among; bold, boulder; maul, 
fall, falter; ache, bake; dole, goal, bowl, toll, smoulder ; 
thief, leaf ; who, shoe; walk, hawk; shoal, shoulder ; mole, 
moulder ; come, hum, dumb; honey, funny; flood, mud ; 
most, roast; knees, freeze, tease; birth, berth, earth, worth. 
Again, take a few words, or groups of letters, pronounced 
differently, but spelt alike: bow, bow ; live, live ; row, row ; 
sow, sow; wind, wind; stone, one; know, now; gather, 
rather, bather; blood, good, brood; mother, bother; few, 
grew ; does, shoes, toes ; gander, wander ; your, our ; wound, 

* August 8th, 
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ground ; laugh, naughty; brush, bush; wool, cool; dull, 
full; most, cost; lose, nose; choose, goose; wash, ash; 
was, has ; wave, have ; rouse, grouse ; hanger, anger, ranger ; 
hover, lover, over, mover; liver, diver ; flange, range ; root, 
foot; watch, patch; late, ate; water, later; eat, threat, 
Finally, consider the eight different sounds of ough ; cough, 
enough, though, through, thorough, plough, ought, lough (Neagh, 
etc.). Would not the element open to the reformer, even 
if he consented to exclude derivatives from Greek and 
Latin, be embarrassingly large ? 

But, if changes are to be “ very small and very gradual,” 
Mr. Cox will find it difficult to maintain that they will 
“enable every child to acquire a correct pronunciation.” 
Indeed, they would not do so even if they were complete. If 
anything could produce the desired result, it would not be 
phonetic spelling, but constantly hearing the pronunciation 
of a cultured master. Any improvement which children 
whose pronunciation needed correction might derive from 
phonetic spelling alone would tend to vanish when the 
returned to their homes. Moreover, except for the children 
of well-born or well-educated parents, phonetic spelling, if 
it cannot itself produce correct pronunciation, is open to 
another objection. You could not impose it with any show 
of reason until you had got uniform pronunciation through- 
out the British Isles. Everyone is familiar with Cockney 
speech. Well-educated people in Derbyshire pronounce 
** forehead ” as it is spelt, though it is usually pronounced 
“féred.”’ Suffolk peasants learn to write “‘ won’t,” but 
say ‘“‘on’t.” A Carlow boy, who knows that his name is 
Byrne, calls himself Burrrn (the u having the German sound). 
The Dublin railway porter does not say “ what,” but 
““whaaa’’; he does not say “tulip”? nor “Tuam,” but 
*‘choolup ” and “‘Chooum”; the Dublin newsboy does not 
say ‘ verdict,” but “ vairrrdick,” and during the Franco- 
German war he was to be heard bawling-out the mendacious 
announcement, ‘‘ Orrrful and indiscriminut massacree of 
the Prooshuns.” Yet he and the porter could both spell 
correctly the words which they so pronounced. Dr. Henry 
Bradley, as The Times reminds us, ‘“‘ thought that English 
was more unsuited than any European language to be written 
phonetically.” English pronunciation (though Scottish and 
Irish approximate in some respects to that of foreign lands) 
is unique; but varieties of pronunciation, despite more 
or less phonetic spelling, have not been eradicated in France 
or Germany, and will persist in the British Isles. 

Consider other difficulties which the influential deputation 
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had perhaps not foreseen. Every child who had already 
mastered the ‘“‘ conventional spelling’ would be obliged 
to begin again. While they and their juniors were learning, 
in obedience to Professor Emery Barnes, to write beleeve, 
neer, kat, and so forth, they would find believe and the other 
forms which he wishes to abolish in every book which they 
might open. Imagine the confusion! Imagine the questions 
with which the unhappy teacher (unless he were a disciplin- 
arian of the old school) would be plagued! The only remedy 
would be to burn or to forbid access to the books and to have 
new ones, including dictionaries, printed with the “ re- 
formed”? spelling before the reformed teaching began, 
unless indeed the teacher could be induced to dictate innumer- 
able corrections, to be made in manuscript in the existing 
books by their bewildered pupils. And we poor adults who 
do not belong to the Simplified Spelling Society—has Mr. 
Cox, who promises ‘‘a very great economy in time and 
money” to ‘‘ the whole English-speaking world,” forgotten 
that we should have to learn, reluctantly and laboriously, 
the reformed spelling, or is he already compiling spelling 
books for our edification ? Is it nothing to him that, if the 
proposed changes take effect, the English language, unless 
the Dominions and America accept them, will be plunged 
into a chaotic welter ? 

English spelling, like that of every other language, has 
been a natural growth, and, like the English temperament, 
it is illogical. Let it be, and nobody will be the worse. 
The proposed “‘ reform ”’ is a fad ; and there are no fads more 
mischievous than the fads of clever men. 


T. Rick HoitmeEs 


THE FLAMINGO IN FRANCE : 
. 
“THE chief difficulty Alice found at first was in mana , 
her flamingo; she succeeded in getting its body tual 
away, comfortably enough, under her arm, with its leg 
hanging down, but generally, just as she had got its neck. 
nicely straightened out, and was going to give the hedgehog 
a blow with its head, it would twist itself round and look u 
in her face with such a puzzled expression that she coal 
not help bursting out laughing.” 
This quotation, in substance at any rate, and morg 
vividly still a vision of Tenniel’s picture of Alice and her 
animated croquet mallet, flashed through my mind as ‘ 
stood on the margin of the Etang du Valcarés and saw the 
puzzled expression of the flamingoes as they twisted their 
sinuous necks to gaze upon us. The quaint flamingo i 
familiar to many who have never seen the living bird; 
Lewis Carroll’s pen and Tenniel’s pencil inscribed it deepal 
in the plastic juvenile mind. 
Though associated in our minds with Africa and pa 
of Southern Asia, the flamingo ranks as a European species, 
for it nests in two districts at least—the marismas of ne 
Guadalquivir in Spain and the Camargue in France. Se 
the bird is capricious, or perhaps fastidious, and does not 
nest annually in either place, and in Spain Lord Lilford an d 
Howard Saunders were alike baffled in their search for 
nests ; Abel Chapman and Buck were the first ornithologists 
to discover the nests and throw light on the breeding habits, § 
Out of the many thousands of visitors to Southern 
France a mere handful have seen the French flamingoes, for’ 
the Camargue, though bordering the Mediterranean, is not 
the Riviera. It contains neither holiday hav.ats nor winter’ 
retreats, unless Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, goal of pilgrims 
rather than rest seekers, be included in the first category 
Indeed, the great delta of the Rhone has no attractions for 
the tourist, though to all Arlesians and most Provengals_ 
the Camargue i is a household word, for it is the home of the™ 
wild bulls which provide so much diversion in the arena. q 
The northern apex of the triangle, near Arles, and strips | F 
bordering the main streams, the Grand and Petit Rhone, 7 
are fertile and well tilled, but for the most part the huge 
area is either unreclaimed marsh or barren, sun-baked, 
stony waste. Herds of black fighting bulls and half-wild” 
horses roam in search of pasture, guarded by mounted herds« 
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This Year’s Cons 


The Politician’s © The Constitutional Year Book for 1925 
Guide to is . — wl rc eg Ae inestimable 

value to politicians of all parties. This 
Current Events. handy reference book is a collation of 
facts and statistics of public and political interest. They 
are brought together in concise form, carefully summar- 
ised and indexed. This is done so effectively that most 
remote political happenings can be confirmed without 
the wading through piles of official documents and 
Parliamentary papers. The collected information in the 
Constitutional Year Book is not confined to any one 
party. It covers all matters of political interest 
throughout the Empire so completely that the student 
of economics and politics can easily get at any set of 
facts concerning current affairs. 


A Reliable Aid Asan indication of the vast range of 
to — — hs 450 compen pages 

os : ere are a few taken at random: e 
Political Enquiry. Power and Authority of the Crown; 
The Suggested Graduated Scale for the Capital Levy; 
Particulars and Addresses of Political Organisations; 
The Ecclesiastical Commission—its objects, composition 
and activities; Comparative Wages in various Countries. 
These are typical of the diversity of subjects upon 
which the Constitutional Year Book supplies all 
necessary facts. It frequently happens that information 
is sought concerning the majority in a constituency 
in some past election. A quick reference to the section 
dealing with elections and constituencies will provide 
the correct answer. A delightful feature of the Constitu- 
tional Year Book is the ease with which references are 
found. The index is exceptionally well-ordered—a 
quality which doubles the value of the book as a 
judicious and reliable authority. 


Facts to meet Whether the politician is engaged in 
Political speaking, writing or thinking on 
Argument political subjects, he is not safe at any 

gu ‘ time unless he has the Constitutional 
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at the very time of the publication of the Constitutional 
Year Book, the question of the cost of living in England 
and in other countries is of supreme and vital interest. 
What information is needed is here in full. In a 
remarkably clear table there is shown the increase in 
cost of living from the beginning of each month since 
January, 1916. Every day, the student of national affairs 
needs confirmation of some thought or impression that 
occurs during his conversational routine. Ordinarily, 
this may mean profound and exacting research among 
inaccessible documents. The Constitutional Year 
Book answers questions with a statement of fact. 


How and where ‘There is no other reference book that 
to get it. contains so much information of the 

kind that is needed by those whose 
interest is in the welfare of the country and its institu- 
tions. For specific, exact and easily acquired inform- 
ation, especially of a political nature, the one authority 
which you must have, and keep always ready beside 
you is the Constitutional Year Book of 1925. The book 
is issued in cloth or paper covers at a cost of 4/- (postage 
6d.) and 2/— (postage 5d.) respectively, and may be 
obtained from The National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations. 
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You cannot do without this excellent summary of 
news and views of all parties, for it is a complete 
record—up to the latest moment—of what politicians 
have said and newspapers have reported during the 
“Gleanings and Memoranda” is 
published monthly by The National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations at the cost of 9d. 
a copy (postage 2d.) or 10/6 a year, post free. 
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men, little tamer in appearance than their charges. A few 
shade trees shield the scattered bull-farms from bitter 
winds, but as a rule nothing higher than a tamarisk-bush 
or the tall bamboo-like reed, Arundo donax, breaks the 
monotony of the levels; in most seasons more acres are 
under water than dry. As the population is sparse, and the 
few small hamlets and salines served by primitive light 
railways, the roads are not of the best. The farm-cart, with 
metry jingle of bells and chains, is dragged through the 
ruts by patient and powerful mules, and the only motors 
that dare the roads are there on business. 

The Rhone Valley is a favoured route of migratory birds, 
more direct than most food-routes traversed by avian 
travellers. The Sadne and Isére contribute, in addition to 
volumes of water, streams of migrants from Central France, 
Savoy, and the Alps. Travellers from farther north cross 
the watershed from the Rhine and Seine in autumn, and find 
a straight north to south route on their way towards Africa, 
quicker and safer than the coastwise track across the turbu- 
lent Bay and along the Atlantic seaboard. The bushes, 
reeds, and lakes of the delta provide the last halt, where 
shelter and food can be obtained before the migrants wing 
for the African shore or, turning east, make for the Italian 
peninsula. 

In addition to the temporary and irregular passage birds 
are a number of resident species, and others which as winter 
visitors find that the Mediterranean climate supplies all 
they need. These facts, and the hope that flamingoes 
would oblige, induced us to brave the defective roads in 
afar from effective car, to risk the annoyance of mosquitoes 
and possible malarial inoculation, and to chance finding in 
a very wide area something of interest. We were well 
repaid. 

Cetti’s warbler raised loud and cheery notes from the 
willows beside the brown Rhone when we crossed the bridge 
and entered the Camargue. The telephone wires bordering 
the road were roped with swallows and martins, mostly 
young birds; they rose in clouds like swarming bees when 
we passed. Others were skimming the fields and marshes, 
reducing the insect population. The numbers were beyond 
computation ; hordes upon hordes bound south or south- 
east—for the swallow tribe, as a rule, trail eastward towards 
Egypt, finding in the Nile Valley another high road towards 
the southern winter quarters. 


» Rain had fallen on the previous day. If one day’s rain 
foduces such puddles—well across the road in places— 
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what must the Camargue be like when it is really wet? 
Even in a dry season much of the land is flooded, for the 
shallow saline lakes, étangs, cover many square miles, 
Numerous islets stud these lakes, their size and number 
depending on the height of the water, and that again on the 
direction and force of the wind. What happens to the 
flamingoes when all the islands are submerged no one seems 
to know, though the birds prefer flood to drought. Informa- 
tion gleaned from our companions, the one a local naturalist 
who had volunteered to act as guide, and the other our 
chauffeur—a keen sportsman—was unsatisfactory; our 
knowledge of Provengal French was more than indifferent, 
and their knowledge of English nil. The Parisian finds 
Provengal as difficult as the Cockney finds Lancashire. 

As we were armed with no weapon more lethal than 
field-glass and telescope, had not even the inevitable camera 
unfortunately, we were at liberty to go where we wished, 
motoring to cover the distances and walking or wading when 
we desired. Once or twice we wondered if we should have 
to trudge all the way back, but strikes of sparking plugs and 
other important parts of the car’s anatomy were suitably 
dealt with, and when it had warmed to its work our motor 
served us well. Ditches—-they may be dry or full of reeds, 
but are still ditches—form the road boundaries. In old days, 
when Jehu with a graceful sweep of his whip pointed out 
objects of interest, we knew that his cattle would keep the 
road, but when one’s chauffeur has eyes for other things 
than a narrow, deeply rutted, muddy track, bordered by 
four-foot ditches, he should be restrained. When, turning 
half-round, he pointed to a passing bird, exclaiming 
“ Busard!”’ a firm but gentle hand upon the wheel pre- 
vented possible calamity. 

The driving was swift, if slightly reckless. We drained 
the smaller puddles, receiving their muddy contents on our 
persons and the wind-screen ; we rocked and plunged, but 
never skidded, and there was no traffic to avoid. For miles 
and miles we never saw a soul. Crested larks, feeding on the 
road, rose as we charged through pools or bumped over 
steep bridges, and the white wagtail bounded gracefully 
away, calling as it flew. When we got a glimpse of anything 
interesting, and could stop the car in time, we alighted to 
use our glasses. Delightful ‘‘ charms” of goldfinches fluttered 
over the thistle-clad, stony wastes, and the stonechat, 
selecting the tallest weed for his perch, displayed his John 
Bull chest, white collar, and black cap. Many raptorial 
birds were seeking victims. The busard which excited the 
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interest of the driver was a marsh harrier, for busard is a 
generic term, covering all four of the harriers which work 
the Camargue. We saw several at varying distances, 
quartering the ground or hovering like kestrels, but all that 
were near enough for certainty were marsh harriers. The 
buzzard is the buse ; we saw both common and rough-legged 
buzzards, the latter, I am told, a very unusual passage 
migrant. 

When skirting the étang, a huge inland sea, its waters 
stretching away to a dim and distant shore, we were pulled 
up suddenly as our chauffeur, pointing over the water, 
shouted: ‘‘ Flamant, flamant!” He knew the Camargue, 
and had seen flamingoes on many previous occasions, yet 
he sounded far more excited than we appeared to be. I 
doubt if he was. There they were, the great birds, in 
hundreds—-how many we could not estimate. They were 
a long way off, wading so deeply that the rose-white backs 
were all that showed above the surface; the necks and legs 
were hidden. Except when a bird raised its head to take 
breath we might have been watching a flock of aquatic 
sheep. In the mirage-haunted landscape size is deceptive ; 
the birds might be as much distorted as the low mud islets 
which hung in the quivering air like a range of distant hills. 
We did not attempt to rouse the flock, but, after observing 
them through the telescope, turned our attention to other 
birds. Fortunately this was not our only view of flamingoes. 

The border of the étang is a level stretch, half-beach, 
half-marsh, where saltwort and seablite grow alongside 
carline thistles and other composites, including the handsome 
Scolymus and blue chicory. Flowers, even in late September, 
were plentiful, though the asters were not at their best; 
at times acres and acres must be one mass of colour from 
the crowded maritime Michaelmas daisies. Water trickling 
from the marsh and the ancient deep-cut drainage ditches 
have indented the margin of the éfang, providing muddy 
feeding-grounds for waders, and leaving stony ridges on 
which they love to rest. Greenshanks, a dozen together, 
stalked through the shallows; the common sandpiper, the 
“summer-snipe ” of our inland waters, whistled along the 
margin, and mobs of little ringed plovers, fleshy legged, 
with white above the frontal band and without wing-bar, 
fed on the sandy margin, chasing small gammarids amongst 
the jointed glasswort. But no noisy redshanks disturbed 
the other birds, nor were our larger ringed plover or the 
Kentish noted, though all three occur. Most of the “ globe- 
spanners,” as Mr. Abel Chapman entitles the long-distance 
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travellers, had passed on towards the Southern Hemisphere, 
A marsh sandpiper, a diminutive greenshank in appearance, 
and so grey and white that we picked it out at once, was 
perhaps the rarest bird that we saw. This eastern species 
has been seen before in the Camargue; is it possible that a 
few pairs nest in this isolated area ? 

Groups of gulls, mostly our familiar blackhead, a common 
bird on the Lake of Geneva and along the course of the 
Rhone, were scattered about the shore. In autumn dregs, 
lacking the brown hood, they looked white upon the brown 
gravel, but among them was one bird, so snowv white that 
its neighbours appeared grey and dull. The field-glass 
revealed that the glistening spot amongst the gulls was a 
little egret, and as we drew nearer we found that it was not 
alone. As the egrets fed their wonderfully silky plumes 
showed to advantage, but when they rose, trailing their 
legs and looping back their slender necks, their lustrous 
beauty in the sunlight made a never-to-be-forgotten picture. 
And this bird, owner of the aigrette or osprey plumes of 
commerce, suffers on account of its beauty. Could the 
women who wear these plumes, responding to the dictates 
of fashion and slaves to a commercial autocracy, see the 
living bird surely they would have pity. 

Huge mobs of sooty coots swam near the shore, and 
beyond them were ducks, mostly mallard and teal, though 
one red-breasted merganser was amongst them. The grey 
heron patiently waited for prey, and near it stood the smaller 
and rarer purple heron, its richly coloured sporan catching 
the sun. The waders—shy, no doubt, from too intimate 
knowledge of man’s methods—moved from spit to spit as 
we advanced, and many remained unidentified. But the 
black-tailed godwit stalked after the brine-shrimps, picking 
them up cleverly in the tip of its slightly uptilted bill, and 
the black and white avocet, with far more emphatic recurve, 
swept the shallows with scythe-like motion. Curlews were 
there, but not only the bird of our shores and moors, for the 
smaller slender-billed curlew was present. Whimbrels we 
neither saw nor heard; the flocks, no doubt, had passed. 

- Common wheatears and black-eared chats bowed in 
uncertainty as they flitted ahead amongst the stones and 
withering sea-lavender, and a kingfisher darted from under 
the clay bank, the two-foot “‘ cliff” of the éang. Once the 
heavy Calandra lark rose, the black patches on its chest 
conspicuous; and once a green woodpecker bounded away, 
a strange bird to find on a treeless marsh. It rose from a 
sun-baked spot where the ants had trodden a pathway, 
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a high road as effective for their legions as those that 
the Romans engineered — military causeways across the 
Camargue. Ants swarm, and woodpeckers will travel far 
forants. Formic acid evidently gives the diet a flavour. 

We had travelled farther and were proceeding at too 
rapid a pace for accurate observation when, on rounding 
acurve, we saw a flock of some sixty flamingoes close inshore. 
Cautiously, very cautiously, we crept across the mud, hoping 
that we should not disturb them; we were over-anxious, 
for the stately birds practically ignored us. The water was 
but a few inches deep, and little of the pink tarsus was sub- 
merged, and as the birds moved they raised their webbed 
feet with the deliberate and stiff action of the goose-step. 
The angled, black-tipped, pink bills were below the surface, 
seeking and securing something; the upper ridge or culmen 
must have scraped the mud, for the head was upside down. 
The Spaniards, Mr. Abel Chapman tells, declare that the 
flamingo feeds on mud, whilst others assert that it crops 
aquatic vegetation; Salvin found nothing but vegetable 
matter in the stomachs of those he examined. Radde and 
Wagner, however, discovered molluscs, and Dr. Eagle Clarke 
found that on the Camargue salines at any rate the abundant 
brine-shrimps, Artemia, are eaten. Evidently no diet is 
exclusive, and planktonic crustaceans may be secured in 
alge or molluscs sifted from mud. The deliberate, steady 
feeding of the birds we watched did not suggest a hunt 
after elusive, active animals. 

Every head was down until we got to within about twenty 
yards of the flock, but at last a bird raised its sinuous neck, 
fixed us with a yellow eye, and gave a warning, anserine 
honk. Up came the other heads, but without undue haste, 
and the honking became general as one by one the birds 
spread great wings and rose. So long as the wings were 
closed the birds were merely rose-tinted, the brilliant coverts 
and black primaries were screened by drooping mantle and 
scapulars, but immediately they were spread the transforma- 
tion was amazing. Rose-white suddenly changed to vivid 
scarlet and black, for the underwing is even more gorgeous ; 
the black-fringed wing is deep rose or scarlet. One or two 
powerful strokes lifted the long but light body, and one 
after the other—not in a scared mob—the birds trailed to 
a safer distance. The swan-like necks were stretched, the 
long pink legs trailed behind when the birds were on the 
wing ;_ the body lifts with each powerful wing stroke, neck 
and legs sag slightly. 

Well may the systematist puzzle how to classify, where 
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to place, the flamingo. The four species and some sub- 
species are now recognized as deserving an order to them- 
selves—Phenicopteri, from the colour, or Odontoglosse, from 
the thick, toothed tongue. Huxley was perhaps the first 
to advocate the distinct group, for the flamingoes stand 
alone, and standing are distinctive. The long legs, 0 
necessary for wading, trailed behind in flight, at once recall 
the herons, but the neck is not drawn back as in the heron 
and egret. The webbed feet are those of goose or duck, 
and the bill has points in common with the plankton-sifting 
species. The underdown of the body covering is anserine, 
as is the deep, metallic voice, but there are many structural 
characters which correspond closely with those of herons and 
storks. Relationship to the bustards has been advocated, 
and a glance at the chalky eggs might suggest the cormorants 
and gannets, or even the grebes. 

We watched the birds after they alighted, still within 
easy range of our glasses, and we saw many more on this 
and other étangs. Where do they all nest? Our local 
ornithologist told us that they had ceased to nest in the 
Camargue, and was proud of two eggs that he found some 
years ago. But he is wrong, for about three months prior 
to our visit Mr. W. E. Glegg discovered some three hundred 
eggs on the muddy islets. It is true that he found few of 
the mound-like nests, and that most of the eggs were 
** dropped ” or scattered haphazard. A few days later the 
islands were flooded and the eggs, presumably, all destroyed. 
Yet, as he points out, the birds may have better luck on 
other islands, for it is certain that they do nest somewhere ; 
the numbers are increasing. 

That there are thousands of flamingoes in the Camargue 
is no wild statement. We saw two or three lines of birds 
so long that they could scarcely contain less than a thousand 
individuals in each. Amongst those within range we saw 
no young birds, and this was Dr. Clarke’s experience in 
September 1896, when he estimated the flamingo population 
as between 1,000 and 1,500. But surely this is no proof 
that young birds have suffered, or that eggs have failed to 
hatch. Many flocks were far beyond the effective range of 
the telescope; plumages were indistinct. When the 
Camargue is too much under water to provide flats suitable 
for nesting, the flamingoes, it is asserted, cross to Africa; 
and it may be that the young of the year, so soon as they 
can fly, also retire to the other shore of the Mediterranean. 
Many young birds migrate before their parents are ready to 
leave nesting haunts, and in some cases, especially amongst 
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colonial species, the old birds encourage this juvenile desire 
to wander; sociable habits have advantages, but there are 
limits to the number of individuals which any particular 
area can support. 

Young birds are much browner than when mature, and 
do not attain full plumage until about the fourth year, and 
in the bill also is indication of youth. The curious bend 
and the deep under mandible to hold the thick tongue are 
acquired gradually, for in the nestling the bill is straight 
and not unlike that of a newly hatched heron. The bent bill 
is adapted for the peculiar method of feeding, and the 
chief food obtained, the little crustacean, Artemia salina, 
may influence colour. The waters of the salines are at times 
tinted red through the abundance of brine-shrimps, each 
adding its speck of hemoglobin. In captivity, when this 
food is denied the birds, the rosy tints gradually bleach; but 
experiment in America and in the London Zoological Gardens 
proves that the colour may be preserved by the mixing of 
certain dyes with the food supplied, or by giving them 
suitable reddish crustacean diet. 

We parked the car in a rough and stony side-track to one 
of the small farms, where shaggy, unbroken horses came to 
stare with wild, nervous eyes, snorting at the unfamiliar 
vehicle and dashing off with squeals when we approached. 
Then we tramped over miles of dry level, where the recent 
rain had failed to moisten the parched, sun-cracked track. 
The haze danced, obscuring the view of an apparently 
limitless plain, dotted here and there with ruins, remnants 
of long-neglected farms or of more substantial buildings 
erected ages ago by Moor or Roman. Here was pasture 
for neither bull nor horse; a goat would have found life 
precarious. Brightly coloured grasshoppers and big grey 
locusts, metallic tiger-beetles, and hosts of bloodthirsty 
clegs and horse-flies had the wastes to themselves. At last 
we reached the shore, salt-encrusted and dry, of another 
étang, or portion of the one we had visited, according to the 
height of the water. Here were more flamingoes, many 
gulls and a few terns, and far away to the west was the only 
sign of human habitation, a lighthouse on the distant coast. 

Along the shore, where some attempt had been made 
years ago to check inroads of the sea, were scattered the 
pink and white feathers of the flamingo, but the birds 
themselves were far away and time was passing. We 
re-entered the marsh, where amongst reeds, rushes, and 
tamarisks were other species of birds, and in the ditches 
green tree-frogs, croaking like diminutive corncrakes, and 
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leaping before us from stem to stem, never missing’ their 
aim. 

During our absence our chauffeur had turned his atten- 
tion to ichthyology, and now was busy washing small eels 
from a mass of slimy mud that he had scooped from a 
ditch; he packed a score, slithering unhappily, in his 
handkerchief and stowed them away in the tool-box. 

On the return journey the fighting bulls—black, stocky, 
long-horned beasts—were occasion for another halt. They 
were peaceful enough when we saw them, browsing or resting 
in the thick aquatic fringe; they were less interested in us 
than were the horses. JBull-fights in Arles, until recently, 
were play compared with the Spanish contests, but the 
blood lust has reached the Arles arena, and now from time 
to time the bulls are slain. In the ancient arena were 
sinister stains in the sand, for on the previous Sunday no 
fewer than 1,500 spectators had witnessed the slaughter 
of four bulls. Driven by wild horsemen, armed with tridents, 
from their peaceful marshes, steered through narrow, 
crowded streets to the fatal arena, they had been goaded to 
fight for their lives to make a reincarnated Roman holiday. 
A sullen, leaden Mediterranean drove the soaked Posidonia 
strands against the balks at Les Sainted Maries, where the 
quaint building, half-church, half-fort, stands to commemo- 
rate the landing of the three Marys, Martha, Lazarus, and 
Sara, the last the patron saint of gipsies. The pilgrims who 
come annually to visit the shrine believe that the holy water 
first flowed when the sailless, oarless boat miraculously 
brought the exiles from Joppa. Doubtless they also believe 
that Martha travelled north, and with holy water and girdle 
subdued Tarascon’s dragon. 

But the healing stream has failed to overcome a more 
serious pest, and the little seaside village is at the mercy of 
the malarial mosquito. No wonder, for stagnant pools and 
ditches are everywhere. Gnat and mosquito, cleg and 
horsefly, make life in the Camargue in autumn anything but 
a pleasure trip, and were it not for the birds a visit would 
be purgatory—or worse. Flamingoes compensate for many 
inconveniences. 

T. A. CowarpD 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION * 


TuE subject of this paper bristles with technicalities, statis- 
tics, disagreements, misunderstandings, ideals—and Confer- 
ences. My task is to try to present you with as simple 
a picture as I can of this complicated subject. 

The fight against the opium evil is no new thing, but 
facts about it are continually forgotten or obscured by 
political and financial obsessions. Great Britain has on the 
whole played an honourable part in the struggle, and long 
before the Hague Convention of 1912 had supported the 
efforts of China to suppress the cultivation of the poppy 
in every possible way. Heroic efforts were made by that 
country to put down opium smoking within its territories. 

In 1906 China declared the total abolition of opium 
cultivation for smoking within ten years of January 1907, 
and was powerfully aided by the Government of India, 
which prohibited the export of opium to China, thereby 
sacrificing £4,000,000 a year of revenue. In 1909 the first 
International Conference on Opium took place at Shanghai, 
summoned by President Roosevelt. 

In 1911-12 the Hague Conference was summoned to 
consider measures for the suppression of opium smoking 
and of the abuse of derivatives, such as morphine and heroin. 
The nations who composed the Conference drew up a Conven- 
tion signed in 1912. Unfortunately the Great War prevented 
the carrying out of the terms of the Convention, and at the 
instance of the United States the enforcement of the terms 
was referred to the League of Nations, under the Versailles 
Treaty. An advisory committee was set up, and the 
Conferences, which were summoned for this autumn, and 
of whose unfortunate bickerings we have heard so much, 
were part of the general effort to bring about a better state 
of affairs. For in spite of these Commissions and Conventions, 
it is notorious that opium smoking continues to a large 
extent, and that the increase of drug addiction is disquieting. 
Two brief extracts from the Convention of 1912 must be 
given, for it seems that disagreement about the methods 
of regulation and suppression of the trade, both in prepared 
opium and in the derivatives from opium, is apt to make 
Governments forget the extent of the solemn obligations 
they entered into when they signed the Hague Convention. 


* A paper read before the British Institute of International Affairs. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

The contracting Powers shall take measures for the gradual and effective 
suppression of the manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of prepared 
opium.... : 

ARTICLE VII. 
The contracting Powers shall prohibit the import and export of prepared 


opium. Those Powers, however, which are not yet ready to prohibit immedi- 
ately the export of prepared opium shall prohibit it as soon as possible. 


These undertakings must always be borne in mind, and 
the wording of Article VI sounds like a ground bass below all 
the variations of effort—by it we and the other signatories 
are pledged to the gradual suppression of opium smoking— 
pledged also, as a means to that end, to prohibit the import 
and export of prepared opium, and if we cannot do it 
immediately are pledged to prohibit it as soon as possible. 

Unquestionably China, with the powerful help of India, 
succeeded to a very great extent, and would, it is believed, 
have completely succeeded in suppressing the smoking of 
opium within her territories but for the Revolution. No 
doubt very drastic measures were taken—far more drastic 
than the Government of any Western State would venture 
to attempt. People found with a patch of poppy cultivation 
were apt, not only to have their crop destroyed, but to be 
executed—a new variant of the old story of the Roman 
king who, when asked what was to be done with certain 
rebels, cut off the heads of poppies, and was understood. 
The Chinese cut off other heads as well. By whatever 
methods, however, China was well on the way to killing the 
production, and therefore the smoking of opium in her own 
country, when the whole Government was disorganized. 
Now, with no central Government, and with the consequent 
confusion, the cultivation of the poppy has sprung up 
vigorously again. It has not yet reached the dimensions 
of before 1907, but as far as can be estimated it seems that 
a very large proportion of the opium now distributed for 
smoking comes from China. Turkey and Persia both also 
contribute to the world supply for the manufacture of deriva- 
tives. As far as the manufacture of the derivatives is con- 
cerned, India practically does not come into the picture, 
since the proportion of morphia contained in Indian opium 
is much lower than in Persian and Turkish, and it is not 
therefore so valuable commercially for this purpose. 

But Indian opium can, of course, be smoked—and 1 
smoked—outside India. The ground must be cleared a little 
about the Indian question, for so much has been written 
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and said about India—specially by American protago- 
nists—that people are apt to think the opium question is 
an Indian question and nothing else, yet for the world in 
general that side of it is, perhaps, the least important. 
Let Americans say what they will, and let anti-opium 
societies here and elsewhere say what they will, the eating 
and the smoking of opium are not on the same plane. I am 
not going to say that the eating of opium is perfectly harm- 
less, and that we might as well talk of suppressing tea and 
coffee in this island. I do not wish to give any opinion about 
the deleterious effect of eating opium ; I have read passionate 
diatribes, saying that the health of Indians is ruined by the 
habit, on the one side, and on the other that Indians would 
suffer grievously in health if the drug were removed from 
them. I cannot judge between these two views; I have not 
enough knowledge. All I wish to emphasize is that the 
two habits are not the same, and that so far as I am aware 
no one pretends that the smoking of opium has any medicinal 
value at all—whereas no one denies that opium may be a 
very valuable prophylactic when swallowed. But American 
and other protagonists have persistently treated the two 
questions as if they were one. Statements such as this are 
freely made: 

“India is debauching the whole world,” and that “ the 
European colonies, most of them British, and the British 
Government of India are playing back and forth into each 
other’s hands.” “Great Britain is the greatest purveyor 
in the world of habit-forming drugs.” 

This sort of comment rouses in us a certain resentment, 
directed as it is against the Power which, in conjunction with 
China, during ten years achieved a greater suppression of 
the evil than there has ever been before or since. Americans 
continually point to their successful suppression of opium 
smoking in the Philippines—a small matter to achieve 
when there are only about thirty thousand people to 
deal with—and make no reference to the fact that the 
Indian Government has tackled the problem in Upper 
Burmah, the only part of India where opium smoking was 
freely indulged in. It has been suppressed there gradually 
by a system of registration of smokers, and when the present 
greatly reduced numbers die off, there will be no further 
registration, and so total prohibition. If the eating of 
opium is looked upon as the same thing as smoking, then a 
powerful indictment against India can indeed be made. 
But if facts are recognized, and if further it is realized that 
the matter of eating opium is now in the hands of the Indians 
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themselves, through the Legislative Councils, it must be 
admitted that the internal consumption of opium in India 
has little bearing on the problem of smoking elsewhere or 
on that of the abuse of its derivatives. The matter concerns 
not the internal use of, but the export of opium. There is 
some evidence that a feeling is growing up in India against 
the practice of eating opium. A Swaraj member of Council 
the other day stated that his party was pledged to the 
total suppression of opium eating, and therefore of its 
cultivation, except for scientific and medicinal needs. 

Whether the difficulties of the problem of how suppression 
can be brought about have been faced is open to doubt. 
Perhaps unconsciously the wicked British Government is 
counted upon to refuse sanction for a repressive measure, 
as the difficulties are admittedly very great indeed. 

I must not leave this part of the subject, however, without 
a word on the export of opium from India, which comes into 
a totally different category, and where the Indian record, or 
the record of the British Government, generally is not quite 
so good. Indian opium has not been exported to China since 
1913, when the final cessation agreed on in 1907 took place, 
but it is exported to many other Eastern countries, and also 
to our own Crown Colonies—Hong-Kong, the Malay States, 
British North Borneo, Ceylon, Mauritius. During the last 
ten years a steady, continuous effort has been made to reduce 
the practice of opium smoking, and reductions have been 
accomplished of from 30 to 40 and even 50 per cent. The 
smuggling of illicit supplies is the great difficulty. Opium 
is very easily concealed, and in spite of ceaseless efforts a 
great deal dribbles through the Customs. 

A system has been adopted of quotas—that is to say, 
every country which desires to import opium informs 
the exporting country of the amount required, and any 
quantity beyond that amount is to be considered illegiti- 
mate and contraband. This seemed a promising measure, but 
in practice it has not been very effective, for the reason that 
the amount of the quota has been left to each Government 
to decide for itself. It is notorious that a far larger quota 
of opium has been asked for than could legitimately be 
used, and that large quantities of opium are re-exported. 
It is not necessary to go into all the efforts that have been 
made to control the trade—certificates, bonded warehouses, 
quotas, and so on—but merely to state that they have not 
produced the desired result. It would, of course, be difficult 
for the Indian Government, or the British Government, to 
object to the size of a quota asked for by the Government 
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of another country ; and to say to that Government, “‘ Your 
quota is too big, we cannot permit you to import so much,” 
and become thus the moral opium policeman of the whole 
East. An international agreement as to the size of the 
quota for each country would be the only method. But the 
case is different when it comes to our own Crown Colonies 
and Dependencies. It is well known that opium in large 
quantities is re-exported from various places in the Straits 
Settlements and sent into other opium-smoking countries. 
How can we escape responsibility by shutting our eyes and 
murmuring that we have adhered to the quota? I will 
return to this part of the subject later. 

Dreadful as are the effects of opium smoking, degrading 
the minds and souls of those who practise it, it is not the 
smoking of opium which threatens the Western nations and 
America, but the abuse of its derivatives, such as morphine 
and heroin and other allied drugs. 

It would require the descriptive power of De Quincey 
to give an adequate idea of the horrors of drug addiction. 
It is usually a difficult matter to decide how far the deficien- 
cies of health, or capacity, in a body affect temperament and 
character. We do not know always what is primary cause 
and what is re-action. But in the case of drug-taking the 
results are startling. Health is gradually undermined ; but far 
worse than this is the effect upon character. Drug addicts 
become cunning and vindictive, untruthful, careless about 
personal cleanliness and tidiness, subject to other temptations 
than those of drugs. So specious are the effects, that to the 
victim the result at the moment seems exactly the opposite. 
A drug addict, listless and depressed, suffering from a sense 
of degradation and failure, suffering, too, great physical 
discomfort (and if the drug be long withheld acute physical 
pain), to these the little prick of the needle brings instant 
ease, but, still more enticing, brings, too, a meretricious 
exhilaration, a sense of power and brilliance, and a lift of 
the being above failure and degradation. Out of the gloom 
of a grey fog they rise into the warmth and brilliance of a 
radiant though artificial sunlight—everything seems easy— 
grief is assuaged, contempt of self suppressed. Let us not 
forget that it is often the agony of grief which has driven 
people to this terrible anodyne, and not merely a vicious 
desire for sensation, or even a relief from physical pain. 
Morphine dulls grief; and for that very reason, no doubt, 
itcan maim character. Once in the grip of this habit cure 
is extremely difficult, and also entails physical agony. The 
cure requires in the patient the very qualities of determina- 
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tion and idealism which have been undermined and partially 
destroyed by the habit itself. I know of the cure of a man 
who was trapped by his relations into an institution where 
he was kept under lock and key. He underwent terrible 
tortures, cut off from his drug, and finally was released a 
cured man, but with all his bright intellect dulled and his 
will power weakened. I have known a case also of a woman 
who has conquered the habit, after desperate struggles, and 
is now a healthy and happy member of the community, 
But I fear the large majority of confirmed drug addicts 
never get free, except by death. In this connection one 
word may be said about the constant stimulation of this and 
other vices. There exists a race of creatures whose business 
in life it is to tempt people, and especially young people. 
So lucrative is the illicit trade in these drugs that the vile 
traffickers use any opportunity to stimulate in every possible 
way the demand which it pays them so well to supply. 
They seem also to have an uncanny knowledge of all who 
are good subjects for temptation, and are unerring in their 
detection of anyone who—even though cured—has once 
been a drug addict. One of the most terrible features of this 
evil is the hidden link which exists between the stimulation 
of vices and passions and their satisfaction; the connection 
between those who sell drink and drugs and those who sell 
women, the ugly chain which links suggestive and obscene 
literature and pictures with brothels. The whole organized 
conspiracy to beat down purity and strength must be exposed 
and attacked whenever possible. It is, of course, a matter 
of extreme difficulty, and at present it seems as if all that 
is ever done—perhaps all that it is often possible to do—is 
to fight each symptom of the evil as it shows itself and be 
ready to bludgeon it when it arises, as it inevitably will, 
in another form. 

I have sketched this lurid picture because I want to 
give some idea of why people feel so passionately about this 
question ; and why America, who, it is stated, has something 
like 1,000,000 known addicts, though the latest statistics 
show a great reduction on this figure, is in the forefront of 
the fight against the production of opium. America, like 
England and many other countries, has to deal with the 
smoking of opium, roughly speaking, only among her foreign 
population—the Chinese in San Francisco, the Chinese in 
Limehouse, or in Malaya. But drug addiction is rife among 
Western people as well as Eastern. Speaking for Great 
Britain, the suppressive measures have been very successful, 
although it is most difficult to detect the illicit traffic and 
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trace the traffickers, with whom, of course, the drug addicts 
are in close partnership. So imperious is the craving that 
almost any sums of money can be extorted from the victim, 
and any shifts will be resorted to to obtain a supply of 
the drug. 

In this country one well-known firm had its licence 
for the production of morphine, etc., cancelled because it 
engaged in illicit traffic and was detected. 

The smuggling of these minute substances, with their 
gigantic power of evil, is fatally easy. Morphine is smuggled 
into America in electric bulbs, in the stuffing of chairs, in 
chocolates, in innumerable toilet preparations, and so on. 
It is from Switzerland that the bulk of the American supply 
is drawn. The League of Nations Advisory Committee 
recommended the system of export and import certificates 
already used by England, which, when it is adopted by the 
whole world, will, it is believed, prove to be an effective 
check. But it is only in the last year that Switzerland has 
ratified the Hague Convention, and so far as I know has not 
yet, or only just, adopted the export and import certificate 
system. Vast fortunes are being made, probably not only 
in Switzerland, by this illicit provision of drugs. When one 
reviews these facts dispassionately, one is not surprised 
at the violent feeling of the American protagonists, since 
America seems to suffer in proportion more than any other 
country from this particular vice, owing probably to her 
heterogeneous population. However, that is no part of my 
subject, and I am only concerned to explain how the 
American delegation to the Advisory Committee on Opium, 
set up by the League of Nations, has been driven to the 
logical conclusion that nothing will rid the world of the 
evils of opium smoking and drug addiction but a limitation 
of the cultivation of the poppy to the world’s medicinal and 
scientific needs. 

It is with this aim in view that they come to us and 
urge us to set a term when the undertaking we made when 
we signed the Hague Convention to suppress gradually the 
manufacture of, internal trade in, and use of, prepared 
opium shall be accomplished. They have not always 
conducted their case with impartiality, with sufficient know- 
ledge, or with justice, and one must examine what might be 
called the psychology of the case to understand them. 
People talk loosely of the anti-British feeling which inspires 
attack, but it is often the anti-opium feeling which inspires 
the anti-British feeling. For our record in the matter, 
though extremely good in the last fifteen years, has not 
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always been blameless. Nor is it even now as good as it 
might be. 

But when Americans and others fulminate against the 
Indian Government they show a peculiar ignorance and 
bias. Indian opium is not used in the production of mor- 
phine, etc., for commercial reasons, which I fear are stronger 
than any altruistic ones. But the facts of the case drive 
the Americans to attack the British Empire, for, small as 
our share of the blame is in this matter of the raw material 
of derivatives compared with that of China, Persia, Turkey, 
and Yugo-Slavia, they think we are the only Power which 
can do anything practical. China, Persia, and at present 
Turkey also are helpless, and cannot control cultivation. 

The Americans, hypnotized by the former valiant efforts 
of China, choose to ignore all that India did to help, and 
because India produces large quantities of opium, a small 
proportion of which is exported for smoking purposes, they, 
or many of them, ignore all the difference between eating 
and smoking, and point the finger of denunciation at India 
and the British Empire. And all the time the great produc- 
tion of the material which is debauching so many of the 
young in America is due to other countries. When there is 
only one country which can do anything, fanatics persuade 
themselves that it is the only country which is important; 
and perhaps our cousins are not sorry to find a moral stick 
to beat us with. 

The whole question is debated in an imaginary atmo- 
sphere, for the brutal fact is that nothing the British Empire 
does in the way of restriction will or can bring a remedy 
so long as the present disorganization in China and the 
lack of control in Persia and Turkey obtains. America in 
this matter is like a woman who abuses her cook for using 
sanded sugar and says nothing to the grocer who provides 
it, or like someone who beats his dog because the chickens 
have been eaten by a fox. 


The international discussions in Geneva have lacked a | 


grip of reality. Nevertheless, though it may be true that 


nothing can really limit the production of opium until China, | 


Turkey, and Persia can control it, there is a general desire 
that the British Empire should boldly take a step forward. 


That step will not directly affect drug addiction, since its | 


action will only concern export from India. I allude, of 
course, to ‘‘the gradual complete suppression of the manufac- 
ture of, internal trade in, and use of prepared opium,”’ the 
prohibition of its export and import. We are pledged to 
this in any case, and we are obliged to admit that, since 
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the signing of the Hague Convention, not enough has been 
done. We should, I think, put aside the irritation caused 
by unjust and useless attacks upon the internal question 
of India, and set our house in complete order. I said I 
would return to the subject of our own Colonies and 
Dependencies. It is notorious that the quota asked for by 
the Crown Colonies is far in advance of their legitimate 
requirements ; it is notorious that the smoking of opium is 
still extensively practised among the Chinese population of 
those Colonies. The policy ardently desired by reformers 
is that we should publicly declare our intention to suppress 
the trade completely in ten or fifteen years, and that we 
should prohibit the export from India to our Crown Colonies 
and the import from any country into our Crown Colonies, 
There are great difficulties in the way. There is first the 
financial one. In the Straits Settlements, for instance, 43 per 
cent. of the total revenue is raised by means of opium duties. 
This would be a serious sacrifice, quite independent of 
compensation to private people. That is why it is necessary 
to give a liberal allowance of time within which the sup- 
pression should be accomplished. There is the even greater 
difficulty of suppressing smuggling. It is easy to smuggle 
opium, and the native employees of Customs are not 
incorruptible. But after a certain point every restriction of 
legitimate supply means an increase of illegitimate supply, 
and naturally leads those on the spot—that curious little 
vantage ground, the spot—to say that until other neigh- 
bouring countries take repressive measures it is useless for 
us to do so. But the other countries will not move in the 
matter unless we do, and so the vicious circle goes round and 
round—on the spot—and those responsible resign themselves 
to watching it. 

Let us examine briefly the action of the League of 
Nations. In 1920 an Advisory Committee on Opium was 
set up, to which the United States had sent delegates, 
and the American schemes were put forward. They are 
called American, but I do not think they differ very greatly 
from the plans advocated, and in former days enforced, 
by Sir John Jordan with great success. When I was in 
Geneva as British Substitute Delegate in 1923 the Advisory 


, Committee had recommended the summoning of a World 


Conference to devise fresh methods of suppression: two 
Conferences were planned, one, of those Powers owning 
opium-producing territories, and the other, of those Powers 
interested in the manufacture of opium derivatives as well 
as derivatives from the coca-leaf. 
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The Convention drawn up by the first Conference, and 
which has now been signed, did not go far enough to satisfy 
opinion, but there are one or two comforting considera- 
tions. For one thing it abolishes the “farming” system, 
and wherever that exists it has always led to an increase of 
cultivation, and it largely eliminates the private retail shop, 
It also prohibits re-export from certain territories—Macao 
being the worst offender—and it provides for a general 
review in five years. It gives the Governments of those 
States which permit opium smoking a monopoly of the 
opium, so that its consumption should be regulated. This 
monopoly therefore would not be given to the Chinese 
Government. It sounds paradoxical, since more opium is 
smoked there than anywhere in the world; but it is illegal 
smoking, and therefore is not regulated, and a Government 
monopoly would be a backward step. These agreements 
are all good, though they do not help the cause as much as 
could be wished. Since what I have called the brutal 
fact has to be admitted that nothing we do could, or would, 
put down the traffic, it is perhaps as far as the officials feel 
they can safely go. 

Lord Cecil has, however, now made the following pro- 
nouncement of Government policy, which in my opinion 
is a real and substantial advance : 


His Majesty’s Government undertakes that opium smoking shall be abolished 
in British Far Eastern territories in which such smoking is temporarily author- 
ized within a period of not more than fifteen years from the date on which 
the effective execution of the measures taken by China to suppress the growth 
of the opium poppy have reached such a stage as to remove the danger of opium 
smuggling from China into those territories. 

The question when the effective execution of these measures [by China] 
has been reached shall be decided by a Commission to be appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, whose decision shall be final. 

As soon as the period of fifteen years referred to has begun to run, opium 
smoking by persons who are not smokers on that date shall forthwith be 
prohibited. 


It is something to have a definite declaration that in 
certain circumstances the Government will undertake to 
suppress within fifteen years. It puts the onus on China. 
At present everyone is aware that China can do nothing, 
and it will perhaps make some people understand better 
the difficulties of the position. Of course, many will scoff 
and say it is all hypocrisy, and that we know China can 
never reform. It is not hypocrisy; it is bureaucracy, and 
bureaucracy with a very good case—and most difficult, 
therefore, to move. 

Since I wrote this paper a definite break-up of the 
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Conference has occurred. The American delegation have 
withdrawn, and they have now been followed by the Chinese 
delegation. 

It is a matter for deep regret that the procedure advocated 
by the American delegate, Mr. Porter, would not in the 
opinion of those with most experience suppress opium 
smoking. Sir John Jordan himself, who has been foremost 
in the fight, now admits that it is useless, in the face of 
China’s production, to try to suppress completely ; regula- 
tion and restriction are the only possibilities. It is a pity 
Mr. Porter could not bring himself to believe that the 
British are in earnest, and continue to work with us through 
the League of Nations. But the rest of the nations have 
come to an agreement about what it is possible to do in this 
matter for the present, and have declared for the American 
plan as soon as an impartial Commission of the League of 
Nations considers the moment has arrived. 

It would have been a great gratification to have made 
the gesture demanded by Mr. Porter, of an intention to 
suppress the export and import of opium in ten years from 
to-day; but our nation is not fon’ of gestures which cannot 
guide action. The irony of the situation is that America 
has withdrawn just when the second Conference has finished 
its labours and has produced a Convention which, if signed 
by the States of the world, will effectually suppress the 
illicit sale of drugs, and America is suffering, not from opium 
smoking, but from drug addiction. 

The situation may be briefly summarized thus. The 
poppy is the devil of the piece, and is responsible for the 
vice of smoking, and in the second degree for the vices of 
drug addiction.* Drug addiction has spread from the West 
to the East. If the East gives us the poppy, we have given 
them the needle. Somehow this thing has got to be stopped— 
and the whole world is concerned in it. Great Britain and 
the Government of India have done great things in the past, 
and greater are still demanded in the future. It is the more 
difficult because one of the principal producers, and in former 
times one of the most valuable allies in the fight, China, is 
not only out of control and useless, but is actually one of the 
influences which have to be fought. It is no wonder that 
officials on the spot, conscious of the tremendous difficulties 
involved—financial, moral, administrative—complain that 
even if more drastic measures were taken, opium smoking 

* Cocaine made from the coca-leaf is also a powerful drug, but I have 
not dealt with it here, as it is not derived from the poppy. The provisions of 
the second Convention apply, however, to cocaine as well as to other drugs. 
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would not be suppressed, for experience has shown that 
suppression always means a vast increase in smuggling, 

This is a sound as well as a specious argument; yet it 
does not satisfy aspiration. It leaves Great Britain stil] 
liable to the taunt that she allows her Colonies to make 
money out of the vices of another race. If the financial 
side of the problem could be eliminated, if the money made 
could be hypothecated to certain reforms, the national 
conscience would be lightened, and an unanswerable reply 
given to those who do not believe in the sincerity of the 
British and Indian Governments. I am well aware that 
this would be looked upon as an unpractical kind of idealism, 
but sometimes unpractical ideas, when adopted, have proved 
to belong to the highest wisdom. In the meanwhile, is it 
possible to hope that in spite of recent disagreements the 
two great English-speaking Powers, the British Empire 
and the United States of America, may contrive to work 
together ? 

They both desire the same thing; they differ as to 
method. Let us for our part lose no opportunity of assist- 
ing China to suppress her over-production. Educational 
propaganda in China itself, support of the anti-opium 
associations within China, drastic regulation and control 
within our own Colonies—all these things will help towards 
that final effort when the export and import of opium 
beyond what is required for scientific and medicinal purposes 
will be prohibited at least in our own and Indian territories. 
Only so can that fleur le mal for which the poppy is 
responsible be rooted out of the soil of the world once and 
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QUEBEO 


From the Cidadel at Quebec you can see liners coming and 
going from the broad seas beyond the St. Lawrence. You 
can see them glide—slowly majestic—into sight round the 
curve of the river, splitting the smooth grey and lilac of 
its breadths. You can see the little fussing, panting tugs 
come out and pull them in to shore. You can see the 
tush of black figures upon the wharf—far, far below under 
the clifis—can study the mixed craft coming and going, 
the winding of ropes, the furling of sails. Below you is the 
gate of Canada, civilization moves, and the shouldering, 
exacting world pushes its way past and eastwards. But 
from the Cidadel you may look on untouched, safe between 
the walls of another century, till the sounds die out below, 
and the ships pass on to the Lakes or Montreal. 

For whatever craft shall come and go, they cannot 
drag Quebec out of the century where she belongs. She 
must always remain, blinking out into the sunlight through 
her green shutters, huddled above where the St. Lawrence 
joins with the St. Charles. Ponderous trams climb up and 
down the steep, twisting streets; carts, drawn by tired 
horses, rattle about the cobble-stones. And above all the 
Cidadel stands, playing its game of make-believe between 
thick walls that a shell might break from twenty miles away, 
its glacis smooth and green—covered with sea-flowers, 
Little black cannon squat pugnaciously about the defences 
like so many yapping dogs defying the universe. Cone- 
shaped piles of cannon-ball are placed beside them in mock 
defiance. Bugle-calls sound across the evening. Winding 
along the entrance-way through the intricate depths of the 
walls, motors become all of a sudden embarrassed and out 
of place. Their big horns echo among the stones as they 
crawl forward. And sometimes of a night, when there is 
dancing in the big ballroom, white figures flit about the 
boarded spaces of the ramparts, and hang over the walls, 
staring into the darkness below, or watch the lights twinkling 
across the river (where Levis stands now), or the lights of 
ships creeping past soundless, or the shadows of ships 
blotting their reflection from the water, and talk in hushed 
voices to their partners, just as the fair French ladies may 
have done long ago. 

Canada has but few ghosts. The bush is empty but 


for a solitary pioneer, perhaps, roving the great spaces, 
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The sun sinks, and we admire it, and do not drop our voices 
as we analyse its colours. Men walk unconcerned in the 
darkness without a ghost shadowing their footsteps or the 
little cold hands of fear tugging at their sleeves. But in 
Quebec it is different. The sunset means more there than 
a painted picture. It is such a peculiar sunset that you 
need not even look towards it to realize its beauty. Turn 
your back, watch the yellow flooding light of its reflection 
as it steals between the traced shadows of the branches 
on to the walls of your room, and you have seen it in all 
its glory. But it may be that at that moment the gun 
of the Citadel—firing at sunset—will bring you back to 
earth with a start, so that you curse yourself for a sentimental 
idiot. 

The gun had sounded, and we walked down the glacis 
and said that on such an evening it was good to be alive, 
We had escaped from the dinner-table, with wraps thrown 
over our evening dress. Through mazes of fortification and 
little streets we dipped on to the square below. Crowds 
were gathering. At the far end of the square steps led to 
a wooden platform, an altar, and the huge awkward shape 
of a star, blocked out in scaffolding, with little glass bulbs 
pricked into the boards. It was the feast of the Sacred 
Heart. We were offered seats in the Bowling Club window 
whence we might watch the procession, but refused them, 
being in the mood for wandering. Until it was almost 
dark we strolled about the square, where striped sticks of 
candy were being sold upon barrows. Tired of waiting, we 
slipped through the club on to the bowling-green behind, 
with its little old yew hedges, and seats, and smooth grass, 
where the glow of a firefly showed now and again. We 
rested here for a little, till the hum of voices drew us into 
the streets once more. 

The square was transformed when we returned. It was 
dark now, and the star blazed forth in a thousand lights, 
so that the onlookers gazed upon it, as upon some mystic 
sign, and forgot that it had once looked grotesque and out 
of place. A great crowd was gathering. We spread out 
our coats upon a tall grassy bank above the square which 
was almost filled with spectators. Everyone waited. 

Presently—far, far away at the bottom of the hill—was 
heard the sound of men’s voices chanting. It ceased, then 
began again, nearer; and after it trailed a sound which 
might have been a repetition of the same chant very far 
away. Again it reached us, and yet again, now loud, now 
soft, as it wound upwards through the narrow streets. This 
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was the music. You must imagine it, threading its way 
through the darkness, with the slow, measured tread of a 
thousand feet approaching always, beating it time. 
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And as it died away, that far company of singers, whose 
song had seemed at first but an echo, took it up again; 
till, disentangling itself from among the walls, it reached 
us, fine cut and clear, from the bottom of the hill. A 
flickering trail of light showed in the distance below. The 
procession was climbing upward, vanguard and rearguard, 
throwing their song from one to another underneath the 
stars. 

Presently the words reached us. A pious man scattered 
here and there through the crowd took up the strain. 
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There was a general stirring, a shifting of places, a 
struggling to obtain a better view. Lights came eddying 
round the angle of a wall, and a band blared forth in 
accompaniment of the chant as it broke, suddenly loud 
and insistent, into the square. Shadowed forms passed up 
the road at its far side with lights twinkling above them. 
The music was blurred and confused for a few moments 
among some narrow streets at its upper end, where the pro- 
cession wound also, that none might lose its blessing. Then 
it poured forth into the open, and the crowd was pushed 
aside as it swung forward into the light of the great star. 

I think that for a few moments we were all given up 
to the idle luxury of worship. With the music, and the 
wrapped faces of the crowd around us, we would have 
worshipped anything, from the altar to that glittering man- 
made star. A pageant passed beneath us, and ranged itself 
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dramatically on either side of the steps—brown-frocked 
monks, carrying little lamps of many colours, some young 
and in the clouds still, some with faces deep-scheming— 
finely chiselled white faces framed with hair. Bands, their 
blaring music echoing from wall to wall. Companies of 
priests. Rank upon rank of black-coated citizens, singing 
their chant always, and each carrying a candle. Then, 
scattered singly, the dignitaries of the city, with lesser lights 
around them. <A mitred prelate. The Governor himself, 
his grey head bared, bent in profound worship. And among 
them, like soldiers in a play, the gaudiness of their uniforms 
striking an odd discordant note, two Papal Guards. But 
the great mystery was to come. Something was borne 
swaying among the crowd. Everyone stood up. We stood, 
breathless, with the rest, our nerves strung to breaking- 
oint. 

7 It was then that a string snapped. It may have been 
the fault of the two bands—one ascending and the other 
descending the hill—which both struck up at once, fighting 
one with the other in savage discords. Or perhaps it was 
less the discord than the fact that the crowd ignored it, 
blissfully continuing their devotions as if the harmony were 
as complete as it had ever been—one hitch in this great 
machine for twisting thes ouls of men, and it was discovered. 
We opened our eyes and saw only a tawdry pageant 
playing itself out under the stars. The Presence before which 
we had all stood up came into view. It was borne upon 
a litter, dressed in cheap tinsel, with an insufficient and 
undersized Madonna seated upon the top. The last of the 
choirs arrived, we were swept forward with the crowd as 
it broke into the square, and the little guttering candles 
threaded their way among the spectators to right and left. 
A torch-bearer marched near us, singing lustily. Behind 
him three more, whose candles each lit up the coarse and 
unspiritual face of the lower caste French-Canadian, were 
laughing at him. One of them bent down to his candle 
and lighted a cigarette. 

The litter was resting upon the altar now, and a priest 
—gorgeous in his robes—came out upon the steps and 
began to speak. He had a wonderful insistent voice which 
rang far into the night. His words were scarcely audible. 
They seemed to be a perpetual repetition, a beseeching of 
his hearers to fall down and worship that which lay beneath 
the star. He writhed to and fro in his agony of beseeching. 
Almost we were caught up again. How simple to surrender, 
carly your candle, conform, never to be puzzled as to the 
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truth any more. To fall down in the luxury of adoration, 
and worship that which you are told to worship. Laugh, 
then, light your cigarette, do what you will. You are 
secure now in the arms of the Church, your soul is saved. .. . 
Often the priest would lift up his arms and cry to the 
thousands below, calling upon them to raise their chant 
once more ; and again and again they sang it, louder each 
time, the quavering voices of the women hanging above 
the deep, slow measure of the men : 


Allons, allons au cceur de Jésu, 
and again 
Allons... 


But for us the magic was gone. We looked up from 
the hurrying lights into the starlit sky, and it was silent 
and dignified. Here was something permanent and true, 
and very, very old. The little sounds below became no 
more than a jarring against the stillness of the night. The 
weight of the past came down and crushed them, almost, 
out of existence. All that once was here—all deeds and 
heroisms and martyrdoms—returned again, resting above 
the people of Quebec as they held their candles smugly 
beneath its shadow. And that purpose which has been from 
the beginning passed by on rhythmic feet, and, gathering 
up the workings of all life to its ends, was lost in the silence 
of an Eternity to come. 

The priest’s voice continued, monotonous. We turned, 
threaded our way through the crowd, and climbed home 
to the Cidadel. The voice followed. By some queer trick 
of sound, it came to us louder and louder across the houses. 
The farther we went, the more insistently did it beseech 
us to come back again. But at last it died away. We 
slipped in through the guardroom and out on to the glacis 
above the fortifications. Everything seemed so still. We 
could see the lights reflected in the river. A little quiet, 
clean wind blew in from the sea. Far below, grown mystic 
again with the distance, the chant still rose at measured 
intervals, as if it were a part of the eternal rhythm : 


Allons, allons au cceur de Jésu... 


And above us the stars shone. 
BLANCHE BERESFORD 


AS AN AMERICAN SEES US 


THE Minister for Foreign Affairs in one of the newly created 
States of Central Europe has wisely defined the main 
question in the foreign policy of all civilized states since 
the War as “how to cool down excited passions, how to 
renew normal economic life and settle political disputes ; 
in a word, how to accomplish both the political and economic 
restoration of Europe, and to secure the future peace of the 
world.” * 

A foreigner’s picture ¢ of ourselves, engaged in per- 
forming this task in the Near and Middle East, will hardly 
please, but may profit, us, for a recently published book by 
an American, Mr. Powell, deals almost exclusively with the 
lands which once composed the Ottoman Empire—“ the 
Mosaic that was Turkey”’—and he would indeed be an 
optimist who could contemplate with pride, or even with 
satisfaction, the figure which we cut before the world in the 
role of arbiter of Turkey’s fate. 

We need not plead guilty to every count in the indict- 
ment drawn by Mr. Powell, whose vision is distorted partly 
by the prejudice which sees in Britain the great robber state 
of German propaganda, and partly by that common infirmity 
of his countrymen, a moral strabismus, which deflects it 
towards dollars, or their equivalent, “liquid gold,” as the 
chief, if not the sole end of statesmanship or diplomacy ; 
but we shall hardly escape condemnation for a shameful 
and disastrous adventure which amounted to a betrayal of 
our friends and converted a defeated into a victorious 
enemy. 

Without, however, attempting to palliate the insane 
and wicked device of employing insincere and illusive pledges 
for the purpose of inciting the Greeks to attack the Turks 
on their own ground, we may be permitted to doubt whether 
Mr. Powell correctly estimates all Mr. Lloyd George’s motives. 
This politician’s record in many matters justifies the closest 
scrutiny of his conduct, but it cannot be maintained that 
greed was the mainspring of his Turkish escapade—which 
is apparently this American author’s theory. Mr. Powell’s 
omission to give due weight in this wretched affair to the 
Nonconformist Conscience is all the stranger for his very 

* “The Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia,” by Dr. Eduard Benes. The 
Nineteenth Century and After, April 1924. 


+ The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia, by E. Alexander Powell. 
London: John Long, Ltd., 1925. 
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clear perception of that moral blemish in his own country- 
men, and of its unfortunate effect on their judgment. 

The critic’s error does not, however, diminish the impor- 
tance of the lesson to be learnt by us. We are too ready 
to believe that with Mr. Lloyd George’s disappearance from 
the official stage our responsibility is at an end. This is 
a mistake. We may console ourselves with the reflection 
that the guilt of the bloodshed and the barbarities, whether 
perpetrated by Christian or by Turk, which were the inevit- 
able consequences of his appalling prank is his alone; but 
this plea will not avail us abroad, for it was we that placed 
him where he could do the mischief. His miserable dupes 
have paid for their folly, one with a throne and others with 
their lives, while he has escaped with the loss of office. 
To this there seems to be no immediate likelihood of his 
return, but we must remember that the changes and chances 
of political life are governed by the voice of the multitude— 
forgetful, ignorant, and gullible—and it behoves us, if we 
would not incur the charge of complicity, to see that the 
destinies of a great nation are never again committed to 
hands so stained. 

Mr. Powell entirely misjudges British policy towards the 
Arab peoples. His error is partly due to his strange mis- 
understanding of the nature of mandates, which he regards 
as devices for imposing the will of a strong nation upon 
a weak one. Had his own country not shirked her respon- 
sibilities—not for the first time in her recent history—he 
would have known that they are a surrender by a strong 
nation of its power—a voluntary submission of its views, 
its policy, and its acts—to an authority external to itself. 
It is this error that has led him into the belief that we desired 
to establish a hegemony over the Arab peoples. If he 
believes that we would cheerfully seek, or even undertake, 
such a task he will believe anything. These peoples cannot 
be restored to Turkey, and as they are not yet fit to govern 
themselves some arrangements have to be made for them. 
That those made are the best possible we do not pretend, 
but they are not sullied by the greed and duplicity of which 
our critic accuses us. 

To his condemnation of the ill-advised Balfour Declara- 
tion no exception can be taken. It is useless to attempt to 
forestall criticism by pretending that the promise to the 
Jews was limited by a condition, for the condition and the 
promise were mutually destructive, and all that the two 
parties to the dispute—the Christians and Muslims of 
Palestine on the one hand, and the Zionist Jews on the 
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other—required to know was, which we intended to fulfil, 
the promise or the condition. To this question our answer 
was the appointment of a Zionist Jew as His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in Palestine. 

It is, however, chiefly with Mr. Powell’s views on the 
Persian question, to which he devotes the last chapter of 
his book, that I propose to deal. He has travelled in Persia, 
he is not entirely ignorant of the Persian character, and he 
has some knowledge of the bare facts of recent Persian 
history, though the conclusions which he draws from them 
are not always sound. 

He is unsparing in his condemnation of Imperial Russia, 
whose policy in Persia was certainly unscrupulous, aggressive, 
and provocative, and he tars Great Britain with the same 
brush. ‘“‘ Persia,” he says, “‘ became a battle-ground, or, to 
put it more accurately, a chessboard, on which the two 
great rivals played a desperate and unscrupulous game, with 
the political control of Persia, and all that it implied, for 
the stake.” And again, “ A German victory would, through 
weakening Russia and England, avert the peril to Persia 
of absorption by those Powers.” In condemning the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 he says: “The two great 
Empires, acting on the maxim that ‘might makes right,’ 
divided Persia between themselves as unconcernedly as the 
partners in a burglary would divide the loot.” Finally, 
after referring to the Russian occupation of Tabriz in 191], 
he adds, ‘‘ the British Government, as a counter-move to 
the Russian invasion, despatched a regiment of Indian 
sowars to occupy Shiraz.” 

It would be difficult to say in clearer language than this 
that the territorial integrity of Persia was imperilled by 
British ambition, and the accusation betrays the author’s 
bias. Russia’s object may have been territorial aggrandize- 
ment, perhaps even the eventual absorption of Persia, 
though few who know the country will credit this; but that 
Great Britain participated in any such guilty design no 
sane person will believe. Our object, in the game of chess 
described by Mr. Powell, was to free Persia from the grip 
of Russia, whom we did not desire as our neighbour. The 
description of the Convention of 1907 as an instrument 
whereby we divided with Russia, as one burglar might 
divide loot with another, the Empire of Persia, is so far 
from the truth that it is only charitable to suppose that 
Mr. Powell has never read the document, which neither 
purported to divide nor did divide Persia. Both Russia and 
Britain had commitments in Persia. How far these were 
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due to Russia’s ulterior designs on the country will never, 
probably, be known; but Persia, in a chronic state of 
impecuniosity, and with an insatiable appetite for money, 
fell an easy victim to peaceful penetration, and contracted 
debts with little thought for the morrow. Britain could 
not, in the interests of her Indian Empire, allow Russia to 
become sole mortgagee, and for such money as she lent was 
bound to demand security. Discussions between the two 
Powers were so frequent and so acrimonious that they 
night eventually have led to war, which Great Britain was 
anxious to avoid. She therefore, in an evil moment for 
herself, entered into the Convention of 1907, which so far 
as she was concerned was a voluntary restriction of the area 
within which she was at liberty to seek a guid pro quo for 
any assistance that she might give to Persia. To represent 
it as a predatory agreement is either stupid or disingenuous. 
It also ignores the larger considerations of international 
policy that impelled London and St. Petersburg to close 
their disastrous feud. 

The allegation that the despatch of the Central India 
Horse to southern Persia was a counter-move to the Russian 
occupation of Tabriz in 1911 is false. It was in no way 
connected with that act of aggression, and its object was 
the restoration of order on the roads, which had for years 
been infested by brigands. British merchants and travellers 
had constantly been plundered, no reparation was ever 
made, and the Persian Government turned a deaf ear to all 
suggestions that it should itself establish a force capable 
of suppressing brigandage. After repeated protests, and 
forbearance prolonged beyond the verge of weakness, the 
British Government at length lost patience, and sent a 
regiment of cavalry into Persia. Shiraz was selected as the 
most salubrious and convenient site for its headquarters, 
but its sojourn there was in no sense a military occupation. 
No interference either with the local administration or with 
any force maintained by the Persian Government was per- 
mitted, and the British Government, in deference to Persian 
susceptibilities, went so far as to refrain from employing the 
troops actively, in the hope—vain, as it proved—that the 
moral effect of their presence would attain the object sought. 
The whole proceeding may be described as foolish, futile, 
as anything, in short, but aggressive. The inactivity of the 
troops was, in fact, a severe disappointment to respectable 
Persian merchants, who had suffered, equally with British 
subjects, from the brigandage which was rife throughout 
the country. 
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It was at about this time that Persia, dimly perceiving 
her shortcomings, appointed an American to set her financeg 
in order. Mr. Shuster has published a book to explain his 
lack of success, but the enterprise, in such hands, was fore- 
doomed to failure. He was arrogant, tactless, and ignorant 
of Eastern manners and customs, of the local situation, and 
of the nature of the task which he had undertaken. He 
was blind to Persia’s obligations, and believed ‘that he 
could ride roughshod over the two Powers to whom those 
obligations had been incurred. A barefaced attempt to 
embroil Great Britain with Russia was his undoing, and 
Persia was obliged to accede to Russia’s peremptory demand 
for his dismissal. 

It is extremely difficult for one who was not in Persia 
during the War to get at the truth regarding her attitude 
during that troublous time and her relations with the 
belligerent Powers. Mr. Powell, who has been seriously 
misled, blames Turkey, Great Britain, and Russia, but 
especially the last, as the chief violators of her neutrality. 
A Russian army, we are told, crossed north-western Persia 
early in the War in order to invade Turkey. The source of 
such information as this is not far to seek. The United 
States Minister at Tehran was, until the moment of his 
country’s entry into the War, an uncompromising partisan 
of Germany. He was not a hyphenated American, and he 
had no deeply rooted convictions in the matter, but we 
need not attempt to trace his sympathies to their source. 
Mr. Powell has disclosed the nature of the reports with 
which he supplied his Government. Those reports were 
false, and should have been false to the knowledge of the 
official who made them, who was no fool, though ill equipped 
for his task. The Entente Powers made no attempt to 
violate Persian neutrality until they were convinced, by 
documentary evidence, that her neutrality was merely a 
figment devised for the purpose of evading the consequences 
of an open declaration of war. Germany spent great sums 
of money in Persia, and Persian ministers and officials 
bartered their country’s neutrality for a share of the spoil. 
No Russian army crossed north-western Persia until it was 
evident that the Russian army of the Caucasus might at 
any time be attacked in flank from this quarter. Persia 
had only herself and her own servants to thank if she 
became the scene of hostilities, less devastating, indeed, 
than the warfare which raged elsewhere, but sufficiently 
embarrassing to the Government of an ostensibly neutral 
state. 
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It was Persia’s gross misconduct during the War that 
convinced the British Government that she was so deeply 
plunged in the slough of corruption that it was impossible 
for her to extricate herself by her own efforts, and led to 
the framing of the Anglo-Persian Agreement. Mr. Powell 
is probably right in assigning to Lord Curzon the leading 
part in drafting this document, which as an act of states- 
manship stands on a very different footing from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s adventure in Asia Minor. In describing it as an 
attempt to establish a dominating position in northern 
Persia in succession to Imperial Russia and to establish a 
British protectorate over Persia he is wrong. The state of 
Persia was such that neither advice nor financial reform 
alone would have benefited her in the least. At advice 
her politicians might have laughed, and an improvement 
in her revenues would but have enabled them to fill their 
pockets the sooner. Her salvation lay in the drastic reform 
of every department of the administration and in the 
establishment of a new standard of political morality. 
Even Mr. Shuster dimly perceived this when he demanded 
virtually dictatorial powers in the administration of the 
finances, and it was for this reason that the Agreement 
provided for the appointment of expert advisers, “‘ endowed 
with adequate powers,” in the several departments of the 
Persian Administration. 

Professions of pure altruism in international affairs are 
rarely honest or convincing ; for statesmen and diplomatists 
are paid to protect and advance the interests of their own 
countries, and he who prefers the interests of another 
country is a traitor; but a statesman will endeavour to 
discover and promote common interests, and on all the 
ground covered by the Anglo-Persian Agreement the interests 
of the two countries are identical. It may suit foreigners, 
envious of greatness, to represent Britain as the Robber 
State, ever ready, regardless of consequences, to annex the 
territory of her neighbours, but it is mere folly to suggest 
that she has ever desired to annex Persia. Mr. Powell 
taxes her with the attempt to forestall Soviet Russia as 
with a crime. He is entitled to his own opinion of that 
country, but the civilized nations of Europe will not regard 
readiness to protect a weak people from the foul monster 
of Bolshevism as anything to be ashamed of. Fortunately 
Persia, low as she had sunk, was not so degraded as to 
open her arms to the monster, and this danger passed. 
But the Soviet Government of Russia will not last for ever. 
It may decay gradually—a process which seems already to 
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have begun—or, as is perhaps more likely, the people may 
rise and destroy their alien masters, and Russia will once 
again become one of the Great Powers of Europe, and there 
is always a risk of friction between two great Empires with 
a common frontier. Britain naturally wishes to see g 
strong, well-governed, independent, and self-respecting Per. 
sian State established between her own frontiers and those 
of a formidable neighbour. It is to Persia’s interest to 
attain this position, but she cannot attain it by her own 
efforts, and the object of the Agreement was to supply 
her defects. 

It is easy to criticize the negotiations preceding the 
Agreement, but the notion that the service of the State 
should be a source of profit to the servant is a long-estab- 
lished principle of Eastern politics, and a temporary con- 
cession to this principle, made with the object of overthrowing 
it for ever, would have been no great crime. If our diplo- 
matists had always been so squeamish Persia would have 
had no potatoes to-day. 

Whether the Persian elections were or were not com- 
parable with elections in the United States in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the insinuation that the 
British Legation was guilty of participation in any fraud, 
intimidation, or corruption is false. No parliamentary 
election in Persia has yet been free from these influences, 
nor will be, until the elective principle is generally under- 
stood, which will not be for a long time to come. 

The Anglo-Persian Agreement, Persia’s only hope of 
speedy regeneration, was jettisoned by the blind folly and 
pusillanimity of a small group of British officials, who, not 
content with abandoning our friends, continued to pay to 
a Cabinet bitterly hostile to the Agreement the remaining 
instalments of a very large sum of the British taxpayer's 
money which was to have been advanced to Persia in order 
to enable her to fulfil her first obligations under the Agree- 
ment. Our enemies remained in office until they had 
secured the last penny of the sum at the British Minister’s 
disposal, and then snapped their fingers in his face and 
resigned. Small wonder that, as Mr. Powell says, “ British 
prestige dropped almost to the vanishing-point.” 

What the Persian Cabinet had done with the money 
which it wheedled from our gullibility is not known. It 
did not spend it on the country’s needs. While Bolshevik 
filibusters were menacing the capital the only efficient 
military force which the country possessed remained unfed, 
unclad, and unshod. At length the starving soldiery lost 
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tience, marched on Tehran, occupied the capital, and 
compelled the Shah to recognize the dictatorship of their 
leader. 

Riza Khan, Sardar-i-Sipah, who now controls the des- 
tinies of his country, is an honest man of great strength of 
character and considerable natural ability, who maintains 
order and has infused a new spirit into public life. All 
friends of Persia wish him well; but he cannot effectively 
direct and control all departments of government, and his 
administration suffers from the disadvantage of being what 
is vulgarly known as a “‘ one-man show.” His health may 
fail; he cannot live for ever; he may even die suddenly ; 
and it is hardly possible that on his disappearance from the 
scene Persia would be in a condition to work out her own 
salvation. 

Mr. Powell, as is natural, sees in the employment of 
American financial and technical advisers a bright augury 
of better days for Persia. The title-page of his book bears 
the date 1925, but from internal evidence it is clear that 
his work was finished several months before the beginning 
of this year, and his eulogy of Dr. Millspaugh and his 
colleagues is hardly up to date. If he is still entirely 
satisfied with the results of their labours, and with their 
present position in Persia, he is easily pleased. 

The United States of America are a great country, and 
above all a wealthy country, but they are also, by reason 
of the qualities most likely to recommend them to the 
Persians, among the countries least fitted to guide Persia 
in the path of rectitude. The object of such interference 
in the domestic affairs of that country, as the employment 
of foreign advisers in the several departments of her adminis- 
tration entails, is the extinction of corruption; and it does 
not appear that the citizens of a country which fills the 
higher places in the public service on what is known as 
“the spoils”? system, in which Tammany was until lately 
rampant, in which no rich man has ever paid the extreme 
penalty of the law, and in which, by consequence, crimes 
of violence are more rife than in the less enlightened of the 
States of Europe, are likely to be the safest guides to the 
governing classes in Persia. Mr. Powell himself gives us 
a glaring instance of what we may politely call laxity, in 
which he can apparently detect nothing strange. So lately 
as 1908 a captain on the active list of the United States 
Navy, serving with his ship in Turkish waters, succeeded 
In obtaining from the Turkish Government a commercial 
concession of such proportions that it acquired international 
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importance. It will hardly be contended that so valuable 
a concession would be granted to an officer commanding 
a foreign ship merely on account of his personal charm, and 
the inference seems almost irresistible that the recipient 
used his official position for his private advantage, which, 
however, did not bar the way to his promotion in the Na 
of the United States. We may be taunted with the case 
of British Cabinet Ministers who committed a kindred 
offence, but the cases do not stand on the same footing, 
The Ministers’ Party, being in power, saved them, by a 
party vote, from actual punishment, but seriously damaged 
its credit in doing so, and the storm of indignation which 
the offence aroused, and which would have driven men of 
finer sensibilities from public life, proved the soundness of 
the nation’s principles. 

Representatives of the United States in Persia have done 
little to remove the general impression that the standard 
of political morality in their country is not inconveniently 
high, for few if any of them have risen superior to the 
system to which they have owed their places. If the 
undoubted preference hitherto shown for American advisers 
cannot be thus accounted for it is difficult to know to what 
to attribute it, for the Persians, with all their faults, are 
a polite people, and the manners of some United States 
Ministers have been too reminiscent of those of Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop to be pleasing to them. 

WotsELEY Hale 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER OF WAR* 


A FLIGHT FROM FREIBURG 


Ar the back of the building, at the end of the second-floor 
passage, was a slit of a window let into the wall high up 
above the place where the sentry generally stood. It was 
possible for a man to hoist himself up with his arms for a 
moment when the sentry’s back was turned, and so to catch 
a glimpse of a steep roof that abutted on to the wall below 
the slit. It was the same roof, I think, on which the luckless 
Green had been caught. Beyond it, on the right, a wall 
could be seen, where our building jutted out for a couple of 
yards and then continued at right angles, to form the wing 
occupied by the officers’ servants, all of whom were British 
or French. In this corner there was a row of lavatories, 
shut off from the end of our passage by a door close to the 
sentry. 

Another door nearly opposite gave access, by way of 
two or three steps, down to the servants’ quarters; the 
space between the two wings was partitioned off into several 
lavatories, and the farthest of these was in the jutting-out 
portion of the building whose wall could be seen through 
the slit of window in the passage. Morris’s scheme was 
to break a hole through this lavatory wall and climb through 
iton to the roof. He thought this could be done if we could 
get a few hours to ourselves in which to work. It seemed 
possible, so we made our arrangements, and only waited 
till the end of the week to start operations. 

Saturday came, and in the afternoon we made our first 
move, which was to upset the working of the drains in the 
lavatories, blocking them up with the help of empty tins 
that had contained provisions sent us from England. We 
made a pretty good job of this, and when the whole contrap- 
tion was hopelessly out of action, we went to the adjutant 
to report the regrettable hitch and to ask him to take steps 
to have things put right. 

We counted on the difficulty there would be to get a 
plumber to work before Monday morning, and, as we 


*In the February number of the National Review the writer, who 
was wounded and made prisoner on the Western Front in 1916, described 
his escape from Schwarmstedt Camp—and recapture. He was ultimately 
taken to Freiburg, whence he made this attempt. 
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expected, the Boches did not feel justified in disturbing the 
week-end leisure of an honest Baden workman for the 
comfort of a lot of prisoners. 

They contented themselves with forbidding the use of 
the lavatories in question, and closing the door to them from 
our passage with a nail or two. This was just what we had 
hoped for. The other door into the north wing, where the 
servants lived, was always kept locked; but we had already 
stolen the key. Into that wing Morris and I furtively dived 
after Appel on the Sunday morning—that is to say, at 
about 9.30. We crept through the orderlies’ dormitory, up 
the short stairs, and through the door of which we had the 
key. Once the other side of that, we had only to clamber 
over two or three partitions to reach the scene of our 
intended labours. 

We moved as quietly as we could, but it seemed almost 
impossible that the sentry should not hear us when we got 
to work, separated from us, as he was, by no more than a 
thin wooden door. The only precaution we had been able 
to take was to persuade ’Gus Edwards, one of our airmen, 
who was something (but not much) of a musician, to take 
his violin into the passage and make a day of it there, 
soothing the savage breast of the sentry. 

To his strains we forthwith began to ply our tools, such 
as they were—a fairly sharp poker, which was no use to 
speak of, and a valuable file about a foot long, whose best 
point, so to say, was not the file at all, but the spike at the 
end that was meant to fix into a handle. 

With these we attacked the wall, one of us doing the 
actual housebreaking, while the other, holding his two 
hands joined, dish-like, caught the débris as it fell, and 
noiselessly placed it in a heap on the floor. At first all 
went swimmingly. The wall was lined with a surface of 
plaster, easy to deal with, and succumbing readily to the 
blandishments of the file spike. But after the surface— 
a matter of a couple of inches—had been removed, we came 


to the actual wall, which was a very different pair of shoes. | 


It had been built in 1450, when people wished their work 
to outlive them, and as far as we could see it certainly 
looked likely to last our time. It was composed of river 
boulders, many of them as big as footballs; the mortar 
that held them was as hard as cement, and the thickness 
of the wall was from three to four feet. 
In spite of the necessity for silence and the appalling 
hardness of the obstacle, we made some progress, till we 
came to a huge stone, on which nothing seemed to have 
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any effect. We pecked and jabbed away around it, but 
very little result seemed to reward our efforts. At length, 
about midday, Morris said he was going away to get some 
food and a rest, so I told him to bring me something to eat 
when he came back. I went on pecking away at the wall, 
and slowly, slowly, I added to the stature of the heaps on 
the floor. When, after an hour, Morris rejoined me, he was 
able to see a perceptible difference, and his hopes rose 
accordingly. He took his place for a turn at the file, and 
all of a sudden rounded the corner of the boulder that for 
so many hours had defeated us. 

After that we went ahead with renewed confidence, till 
at last the boulder was lifted out in triumph and gingerly 
lowered to the ground. The wall behind it was not easy, 
but so much easier, to work upon! Bricks had been used 
in it, and jagged stones with corners that could be grasped 
and shaken and tugged at. They were a welcome change 
from the smooth, round surface of the big boulder. We 
worked on and on—at times despairing, at times quite 
optimistic, as we seemed to make better progress. 

Suddenly, when we had penetrated a thickness of nearly 
four feet, the file broke its way through the last inch of 
cement, and we perceived with delight that we had done 
the trick. 

Not only that, but, as we saw immediately, instead of 
coming out over the steep roof of the outhouse as we 
expected, we had come out under it, and inside instead of 
outside. At first we were not sure whether this might not 
checkmate all our schemes by attracting the attention of 
the ironmonger who owned the place, but as we made a 
certain amount of noise by letting stones and rubble fall 
out through the opening without any untoward result, we 
quickly decided that there could be no one there. After 
all, no one was likely to be there on a Sunday. 

Presently the hole was big enough to wriggle through, 
and Morris, trying to do so, fell out and down on to a large 
heap of packing-paper in the loft, narrowly missing an open 
trap-door that led downward. I speedily followed, and the 
two of us climbed down a ladder into the second loft, which 
was much like the first, and was also used as a warehouse 
by the ironmonger. From this again we descended another 
ladder to the ground floor—a fair-sized store. 

On the way down we passed the most tempting quantities 
of things we were always sighing for, for escaping purposes— 
packets of files and things of that sort. We seriously thought 
of taking them back into the prison, but somehow it seemed 
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too much like stealing, and we did not touch one of them. 
This made me feel very virtuous. 

At the bottom there was, on one side, a large double 
wooden door leading to the lane, and, at the back, elaborate 
doors of mahogany and glass through which we could see 
into the front shop. As the sentry’s hut was just outside 
in the lane, the way through the shop was the obvious one 
for us to take; but though we could see that the shop was 
empty, and could even see the bottom of its window and the 
legs of people passing in the streets beyond, yet all our 
efforts failed to open the mahogany doors, which were 
fastened very securely by a Yale lock. We could see, too, 
that there was another Yale lock on the street door. If 
we had managed to break our way through the first we 
should probably have made a good deal of noise before we 
could have disposed of that second lock, and should, no 
doubt, have attracted the notice of the ironmonger and his 
family. There seemed nothing for it but the doors to the 
lane, which were fastened with an iron cross-bar, turning 
on a pivot in the middle and falling into a socket at the 
end. There would be no difficulty about opening it. The 
difficulty would begin on the other side. where we could by 
no possibility escape the observation of the sentry. We had 
great hopes, however, that he might take us for two friends 
of Herr Noske leaving the house after spending Sunday 
evening with him. 

Having settled our plan of action, we retreated as we had 
come, made our way safely back, and reached our rooms, 
where we told Gulland and other friends of our success. 
We were all much elated by the smooth manner in which 
everything had gone so far. After spending months in 
other camps in digging tunnels and making elaborate prepara- 
tions, it seemed too good to be true that in a single day we 
had contrived to make a practicable exit from this one. 

Gulland was anxious to try his luck, if we got clear away, 
and it was settled that he was to shut the warehouse door 
behind us and then to give us a good three-quarters of an 
hour start before following in our tracks. 

At half-past eight we smuggled our packs under our 
coats and went out into the yard, where we walked round 
and round until it seemed as if no one was _ looking, 
when we slipped into the servants’ quarters and through 
them to our hole in the wall. A few minutes later we 
were standing, shaking with excitement, in the warehouse 
below. ° 


Very slowly and carefully Morris lifted the oross-bar and 
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opened the wooden doors. Pushing them a quarter of an 
inch apart, he peeped out into the lane. 

There was no one in sight but the sentry, who was pacing 
slowly along towards his black-and-white striped sentry-box. 
It was placed facing us, on the opposite side of the narrow 
lane, but six or seven yards farther up it, between us and the 
main street. It was not far to the street—only the length 
of the building, a matter of fifty yards—and the lane was no 
more than four or five feet wide. On our right the lane was 
crossed at right angles by the back street, on to which faced 
the ironmonger’s shop and all those houses that backed on 
to the prison. We intended to make for that street. 

The sentry reached his box, passed it, and took five or 
six steps towards us. Then he turned and walked slowly 
back to his box, where he stopped, and stayed some time. 
It seemed ages to us, but perhaps was not very long in 
reality. At last he started again, this time taking a few 

aces in the direction of the main street and away from us. 

“Now,” breathed Morris. He pushed open the door, 
and he and I stepped into the lane. 

We had arranged that as we left the warehouse I was to 
address a word or two in German to an imaginary host, 
so as to suggest the idea that we were Herr Noske’s departing 

ests. 

But when it came to the time I could not do it. My 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, and I remained speech- 
less, In silence we turned our backs to the sentry and 
walked, not too quickly, but as quickly as we dared, down 
the lane towards the cross-street. I was tastefully attired 
in my best disguise of mackintosh, blue seaman’s cap, and 
spectacles; but in spite of this I did not relish the feeling 
in the small of my back that came over me when I turned 
it to the sentry. We did not dare glance round to see what 
he was doing. 

Just before we reached the corner, only a few steps away, 
we ran full tilt into a small party of German soldiers who 
were crossing the head of the lane at that moment. To add 
to our confusion, Morris made for the right-hand branch 
instead of for the left-hand one, as we had agreed to do. 
I grabbed him. We passed safely through the soldiers, 
and, unchallenged, turned out of the lane. 

I could hardly believe in our good luck as we hurried off. 
If I had looked round before we were out of sight of the 
prison I should have felt still more incredulous. 

But perhaps we had not yet afforded enough sport to the 
gods, or maybe the shears of Atropos needed sharpening. 
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At all events we had yet some way to go before Fate tripped 
us up with the practised dexterity she exercised on the 
majority of us escapers. But her plans were hidden from us 
as we went forward to meet her that February evening, 
choosing the darker side of the roadway, and dodging down 
the narrowest of the cross-streets and alleys till we came 
by a series of knights’ moves to the vicinity of the River 
Dreisam, where it runs through the town. 

So far, so good. Several people had stared very hard at 
us, and as we knew the sentry must have seen us we felt 
fairly certain of pursuit, but as yet no one had attempted 
to stop us. The excitement of that furtive passage through 
the streets was beyond description. Not a passer-by 
glanced at us but we felt ourselves recognized for what we 
were; not a footstep sounded on the pavement behind us 
but we heard in it the step of the guard hurrying to overtake 
us; yet each pace we advanced was something to the good, 
and every moment increased our chances of getting clear 
away from the town. 

How to cross the Dreisam was a problem, for in our walks 
we had made sure that one at least of the bridges was 
guarded. We decided to miss the first two and cross by 
the third ; and this we did successfully. 

At length we came to the end of the town. At the head 
of the tram-line there was a stationary tram about to 
start on its return journey. It was full of people, but 
we passed it, and turned aside into the forest which here 
began. 

In a few seconds we were deep in its shadows—the 
inky-black shadows of the fir-trees. Here were the first 
slopes of the mountains that are clothed by the Black 
Forest. They rise steeply above Freiburg to a height of 
four or five thousand feet. The Baedeker we had secured 
at the station bookstall gave clear directions as to the 
tracks that lead over them and the blazes that distinguish 
those tracks. There was one in particular, shown on the 
map by a thin red line, that the Germans call a “ High- 
Wandering Way,” and it was this that we had it in our 
minds to follow. It would take us up to the snowy crest of 
the watershed and down on the other side. We thought it 
hardly likely that other wanderers would be met with in 
mid-winter up on those frigid heights. 

It was a clear night of stars and moonshine, and we 
could see our way pretty well, in spite of the trees. In 4 
short time we had reached the point marked on the map 4s 
that from which the High-Wandering Way branched off from 
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the main track, and, sure enough, there it was—a narrow 
footpath twisting under the spruces up among the rocks, 
and blazed visibly with its own blaze. 

Here for the first time we paused, turned and wrung each 
other by the hand, dared at last to draw breath, and with a 
laugh and a gasp to gloat for a minute over our incredible 
good fortune. 

Little more than twelve hours ago, and we had been 
behind lock and key. Four feet of stone wall had been 
interposed between us and the outside world. Yet all these 
precautions had not been enough to keep us in our cage. 
Triumph and exultation filled us; we were half-wild with delight. 

It was true that I had burrowed before, but after what 
months of preparation and through what months of toil! 
For how many days had I not lain flat in, and under, the 
mud, scooping, scratching it away inch by painful inch in 
an atmosphere where mere quiescence was hard enough to 
support! But this time there had been no tunnelling, no 
labour to speak of, no comparable difficulties to tackle, no 
months of waiting, of rising and falling hopes, of daily and 
hourly suspense. Hardly had the plan formed itself in our 
brains, scarcely had the resolve had time to harden, before 
it was turned into accomplished fact, and we were free men 
once more—free under the stars; to go north, south or 
west as we chose; to stretch forth our hands and touch no 
boundaries ; to walk or to run, to sit or lie upon the frost- 
bound earth, with no one to say us nay and no guttural 
orders to scrape bare our fretted nerves. 

We were within three nights’ march of the frontier; we 
had an excellent map. Compared with my previous escape 
our supply of food seemed inexhaustible. It was small 
wonder that we felt elated as seldom we had felt before. 

Our plan was to go over the tops of the mountains and 
to come down on the southern side, where Germany and 
Switzerland are separated by the waters of the Rhine. At 
only two places thereabouts does the Swiss frontier cross 
the river and form salients on the northern bank. The 
western of these salients is near Bale, in a thickly populated 
district—-too thickly populated on the German side for an 
enterprise like ours. The second point at which Switzerland 
crosses to the north of the Rhine is about forty kilometres, 
as the crow flies, up the river, and approximately south-east 
of Freiburg. If we were successful in getting over the range 
we might, by making our way eastward along its southern 
slopes, arrive nearly at the frontier before we had to leave 
the covert of the hill-side woods. At one part of the frontier 
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the wooded glen of the Steina seemed to afford a sheltered 
approach to within some four or five kilometres. 

Another alternative was to swim the Rhine, but as J 
had only seen it at Bale, I rather thought that that was a 
feat beyond my powers. 

On one of the walks we were allowed to take while we 
were at Freiburg I had talked to a friendly N.C.O., who, 
because he had been ill-treated and struck by his Hun 
officer, was willing to answer a prisoner’s questions. He 
told me that somewhere on the Swiss frontier, near Bale, 
there was a place where it would be easy to get through 
because there was a break in the line of sentries, or, rather, 
for a short way two parallel lines instead of a single con- 
tinuous one. These lines, he said, each extended a little 
beyond the point at which they came opposite to each other, 
and then left off suddenly, leaving their ends in the air. 

It was thus possible to circle round the end first of one 
line, and then, by an S-shaped movement, round the end of 
the other, and so cross the frontier without actually passing 
through any line at all. 

As the ex-Feldwebel murmured this enchanting informa- 
tion in my ear, I listened entranced, but I could not quite 
catch the name of the place where he said the overlapping 
of the lines occurred. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” I whispered in my best German, 
** write me down that name, like a good fellow ! ” 

I thrust a pencil and paper into his hand, but at that 
very moment a German officer came so suddenly upon us 
that the N.C.O. had barely time to assume the air of patriotic 
ferociousness towards me, usual among his kind, after which 
he hastily removed himself from my possibly compromising 
neighbourhood. 

As a result I had never learned the name of that frontier 
village. 

For the present, we had found the track we were looking 
for, and it was in high spirits that we took the road along 
it and plunged deeper and deeper into the forest. 

For some hours we zigzagged upwards, from time to 
time coming, at a corner, upon some rock on which the 
moon shone strongly enough to render visible the painted 
blaze. The feeling that we were pursued clung to us, night- 
mare fashion, and we strode up the steep paths at such 4 
pace that we were soon tired and hot in spite of the cold 
and frosty air. Our packs were heavy, and I found my 
mackintosh a great nuisance. Presently, as hours went by, 
the moon sank, and in the dark we missed the blazes and 
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lost the track. We must have strayed far to the left, for 
coming out all at once on to a shoulder of the mountain 
we saw below us the lights of Oberried and several other 
villages dotted along the foot of the hills. 

This dismayed me, as it showed that we had left the 
path; but there was nothing for it but to go on as best 
we could, and we thought that if we kept to the principle of 
climbing ever higher and higher we could not go seriously 
wrong. 

Up we went—up, up. By the time we came to the 
snow the night had grown very dark, but the reflected light 
from the ground helped us after that. We came out again 
into an upland valley, and had stopped to see if we could 
locate it at all, when we suddenly noticed a lot of lights 
advancing towards us. 

They were at irregular intervals and heights, and were 
advancing at a rapid pace. 

“Tt’s men on skis!” Morris exclaimed, after gazing at 
them for a moment. 

“Tt must be,” I agreed. “ They’re after us.” 

Our tracks in the snow were as plain as if an army had 
passed. What to do we had no idea. It looked as if the 
game was up; but we weren’t going to wait to be taken, 
so with one accord we turned from the path and broke into 
the forest, going straight up the mountain-side under the 
fir-trees. 

As steep as a house, it was. How we got up it I hardly 
know; but on hands and feet, climbing and stumbling, 
pulling ourselves up by the roots of the trees, or hoisting 
ourselves painfully over the rocks, we went up, up, and ever 
up. I trod continually on the edge of my mackintosh, and 
my pack got heavier and heavier—also I was very hot. 

Somehow, driven by the memory of the lights of the 
skiers, we struggled to the top and came out at last on a 
broad white track that was probably a road, but was so 
deep in snow that we could hardly cross it. We followed 
the course of it for a little way, and were led by it to a wide 
patch of flat ground, swept by the wind till it was practically 
clear of snow. It was the very top of the mountain, and 
in the midst of it stood an object which to our astonished 
eyes appeared to be a table. 

A table it was. I looked around thinking to see an inn 
or house of refreshment of some kind to which it might 
belong. But there was nothing there—nothing but the 
loneliness of the forest and the black, rock-paved patch of 
ground surrounded by untrodden snow. It seemed like the 
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banqueting-hall of the four winds; but though their voices 
still howled and raged about the little plateau, the feast 
was apparently at an end—at all events the table was bare, 

So at least we thought till we went close to it and 
looked down at its surface. It was, I think, of metal, and 
on it lines were incised, radiating to different points of a 
circle, to direct the wanderers on those heights and to act 
as & sign-post on a large scale, 

It would have been very useful to us if we could have 
read the names inscribéd at the ends of the lines; but we 
could not make them out at all, and so had to trust to our 
compasses, and to make the best guess we could as to which 
path to take. 

Thus it happened that we turned too much to the west 
here, and so went a long way out of our way. 

We had gone far downhill before we found this out, 
and, annoying though it was to have missed our road, it 
seemed to us that we had shaken off the pursuit. By this 
time it was six o’clock in the morning ; dawn was at hand, 
and we thought the best thing we could do would be to go 
a little farther till we were below the snow-line and then 
find a place where we could lie up for the day. On we went 
accordingly, and soon we were out of the snow and could 
turn aside without fear of leaving a plain track to betray 
us. We left the path and plunged down the mountain-side 
till we found some cover thick enough to conceal us. It 
was not too good, but we thought it would do. There, 
having eaten, we lay upon the soaking ground and slept for 
most of the day. 

That evening we started again about six o’clock, retraced 
our steps for a mile or so without meeting anyone, and then 
ran straight into a man who was coming in the opposite 
direction. 

“Guten abend,” I said, summoning all my courage as 
he passed. But he went by us without a word. We followed 
a road that led southward, until just as night fell we came 
out on a high, bare tableland and the road became invisible. 
We kept to what we supposed to be the track; but snow was 
everywhere, and the road, being flat, seemed to be more 
deeply covered by it than the surrounding country. There 
were no trees on that tableland, and though the Germans 
had thoughtfully placed posts here and there for the guidance 
of travellers, the only time we were sure we were on the 
road was when we fell into the drifts that lay on it. There 
we waded up to our armpits till we climbed the side once 
more. To make matters worse a driving blizzard of thin 
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snowflakes now began; it took what little light was left 
from the sky and left us literally to feel our way along. 

After a time we came to a house—one of the wooden 
buildings, half-barn, half-chalet, that one finds all over the 
Alps and their foot-hills—and near it we met a little girl, 
who ought to have been in bed at that hour. She appeared 
to be more frightened of us, if possible, than we were of her, 
and ran away as soon as she saw us. I called out after her 
to ask if we were right for Todtnau, and she waved vaguely 
over her shoulder before she vanished. 

It was a nasty situation, and our chances soon looked as 
black as the night; but by some miracle we crossed the open 
plateau without losing the track, and reached the woods 
again, where the road showed up pretty plainly. 

As we went downward the snow became less deep, and 
at last we were below it again ; at the same time the weather 
cleared, and the moon came out and lit everything up, now 
that we did not want it. It certainly was very beautiful 
looking down the valley towards Todtnau, all the country 
shining and sparkling whitely under the moonbeams ; 
except for the dark blueness overhead, the whole scene was 
like an etching in black and white. It was so lovely that 
we had to stop to admire it more than once. 

We were in some doubt whether to go on to Todtnau 
or not. We were anxious to avoid the villages, but at the 
same time our experience in the blizzard and the drifts of 
the mountain slopes made us very reluctant for more of 
that sort of thing. We decided to go on; and on we went. 

We were nearly through Todtnau when we met a man. 
Any meeting with any man always threw us into a state 
of panic, but the way this one looked at us set my teeth 
chattering. I put on a bold front, however, and said to him : 

“Which is the road to Basel ? ”’ 

To my surprise, for I felt as good as arrested, he pointed 
out the road, and we lost no time in taking it. But he, or 
at any rate a man of some sort, followed us. He followed us 
for mile after mile. We strode down that road at about 
six miles an hour, but whenever we glanced round there he 
was, striding behind us. 

At last, after hours, we shook him off. 

We turned east again, and passing a lot of buildings that 
we thought were barns, began to wonder if we could not get 
into one of them and sleep there. Unluckily it is the local 
custom to combine barn with dwelling, the family usually 
living above the barn, and each time we approached one of 
the buildings we saw that it was of the prevalent description. 
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At last we found one that seemed all outhouse of some kind, 
We dived into the blackness beneath it and stumbled on to 
a ladder leading to a loft. Up this we clambered, as quietly 
as we could, but making a sufficiency of noise for all that, 
as how could we fail to do on wooden steps in the darkness ? 
I had reached the loft and was feeling about for a place 
to lie down when I heard someone moving about, and a 
voice, separated from me only by a wooden partition, 
uttered a sound that was very like an oath. Another voice 
answered it, and I could hear a man apparently tumbling 
out of bed and getting into his clothes. 

It was no place for us. Very quickly we dropped to the 
bottom of the ladder again and made off as fast as we could. 

We gave up the attempt to take shelter in a barn after 
this experience, and presently found a place, off the road and 
some little way up the hill-side, where firs and a rocky hillock 
seemed enough to shelter us. We were both so tired and 
cold that we decided to risk making a fire, which would not 
be likely to show up now, as it was very late and day was 
at hand. 

Every piece of wood we could discover, every stick or 
scrap of bark, was dripping with moisture and permeated 
with it; but Morris, although so far from his native gum- 
tree, the virtues of whose stringy bark for fire-lighting are 
sung by Australian bards, was a perfect magician with the 
soppy products of this German forest. 

Sticks shining with the wet burst into flame at his touch ; 
logs from which the water poured as from sponges he coaxed 
till they burnt merrily, sheltered from above by a great 
rock under whose side we crouched. In the meanwhile 
I piled more rocks one upon another to form a well or sort 
of kraal around us, and soon we were enclosed to some 
extent, and warmed and partially dried at our own fireside. 
Steam rose from our clothes; smoke from our pipes. The 
faint haze that enveloped us gradually took on a rosy hue 
as the fire dried and warmed us out of our former discomfort 
and wretchedness. 

We kept our fire going all day, and gradually became 
thoroughly warmed up and began to feel stronger, more 
hopeful, and more full of energy and determination than 
we had at any time since we started. By the evening I was 
completely rested, and I asked Morris whether he felt pre- 
pared to make a long night of it, and perhaps get quite 
close to the frontier in one stage. I wanted to reach some 
wooded slopes near Birkendorf, and knew I should have 
no peace of mind till we got to them. 
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Morris answered that he was ready for the march, and 
as I did not realize that he was not nearly so well rested as 
I was, we started off in high spirits. 

For ten kilometres or more we followed a road that led 
at first north-east and over high ground, and then more 
directly east and south-eastward towards St. Blasien. We 
were just through a village called Bernau when all of a sudden, 
at about midnight, we saw four men coming down the hill 
to cut us off. They were oldish men, round about sixty 
years of age for the most part, I should think, and goodness 
knows what they were doing at that hour of the night on 
the wild hill-side; but unfortunately they looked able to 
make a better guess at the reasons for our presence there 
than we could at theirs. 

“What are you doing here?” they asked us; and I was 
able to make only some idiotic reply to the effect that we 
were walking to St. Blasien. 

I could see that they would have liked to take us into 
custody, but perhaps our size and youth—as I have said, 
they themselves were old men—deterred them. No doubt 
they did not like the look of us. At any rate they left us alone. 

So far, so good; but I knew the German plan too well 
to doubt that their tactics would be to hurry back to Bernau 
Dorf and telephone down the road to give warning of our 
approach. We should be stopped and arrested at the 
entrance to St. Blasien. 

“We must take to the mountain again,” I said to Morris ; 
and he assented. 

Leading the way where the road turns right-handed 
towards St. Blasien, I turned off and started up the side of 
the mountain by an uncommonly steep path at a tearing 
pace. Up and up we went; on the steep gradient the 
six inches of snow slipped under our feet at each step. It 
was gruelling work, and Morris could only keep up with me 
by an evident effort. Keep up, he did, but the strain was 
too much for him, and when at last I noticed his condition 
he was about done. I had made the mistake, somehow, of 
imagining that of us two he was the stronger and more 
fit; and in some ways no doubt he was, but this was not 
the sort of thing he was accustomed to. 

When I spoke to him presently, after he had dragged 
himself up a couple of thousand feet of the mountain-side 
and dropped himself down it again on the farther slope, he 
answered me at random, or not at all, and I saw that some- 
thing was very seriously wrong with him. We were in the 
snow again by that time, and it was no good trying to camp 
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there, so I did my best to encourage him; we continued 
along a road that led us past Seebriick and on beyond, til] 
at length we could turn downhill into the woods that lie 
above Grafenhausen. 

Here, about six o’clock in the morning, we fell down 
under some firs. Morris lay where he fell, but after a short 
rest I busied myself collecting sticks and odds and ends of 
wood for a fire, meaning to warm some water and bovril 
tablets with which to try to revive him. Unluckily I had 
not his skill in making wet tinder burn, and do what I would 
I could not make the wretched thing catch fire. In vain 
I arranged and re-arranged my pieces of fuel—in pyramids, 
in faggots, in the most complicated attempts at lattice-work ; 
nothing would please them. The application of a match was 
greeted by contemptuous sizzling, and if I succeeded for 
a moment in creating a tiny conflagration with a stick or 
two of a more obliging disposition than the rest, it was only 
to see it, for lack of timely support, die away in faint and 
discouraging hisses. 

I had been engaged in this unequal struggle for about 
an hour when Morris opened his eyes. For some time he 
lay watching me, but after a while I suppose the sight of 
the hash I was making of things became more than he could 
bear. At any rate he rose without a word and came over 
to the place where I knelt vainly fumbling. 

What spells he cast upon it then I know not. I only 
know that he laid a finger upon my heap of oozing firewood, 
and lo! where a moment before had been nothing but black 
and dripping sticks, behold, now, dancing flames and 
boiling soup. 

Then he lay down again. 

It was not till weeks later that he told me how he had 
completely lost all sense of reality during that night’s march 
of over fifty kilometres. Exhaustion had made him wander 
in his mind even more thoroughly than in his legs, and 
throughout the second half of the night he had had but one 
idea—that I was a London policeman, and that he must 
go with me wherever I took him. 

Barely had we swallowed the soup when the sound of 
voices reached us, and we saw a little way off, through the 
trees, a party of Russian prisoners preparing to chop wood 
in the forest. Again I had to drag Morris onward, till we 
found another place about a mile farther on that looked 
safe. There we threw ourselves down again in another 
patch of young firs. 

It was a wretched spot to try to find rest in. The slope 
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of the hill was so steep that only by wedging our backs 
against one tree and sticking our feet against another could 
we prevent ourselves from slipping down it. All day a 
thin snow fell, and we were beset by the dread of being 
discovered either by the Russians and their guard or by 
other woodmen. When evening came I discussed our next 
step with Morris, who seemed to have become himself again, 
but whose condition still filled me with anxiety. 

We could easily have made our dash for the frontier 
that night, as far as the distance was concerned—the place 
we were aiming at was not more than five or six miles away— 
but it seemed to me that it would be better to wait another 
twenty-four hours. That would give time for Morris to 
recover, and the next day we could creep out of the woods 
and do some scouting as a preliminary to our great attempt. 

We decided, therefore, to go that night only so far as 
the woods continued to afford us cover; and accordingly we 
made a very short march of it, and stopped before the trees 
came to an end on the slopes above the Steina. 

At the first sign of approaching dawn we stole out from 
the sheltering fringes of the forest, and looked eagerly about 
us. The slopes in front of us formed a kind of basin of 
cultivated ground. We stole out to the top of the nearest 
hill, driving in, as we went, the amazed roe-deer; they 
obviously thought it unfair that their night’s feed should 
be broken into at such an early hour. 

On this hill was a sign-post—the very clue we wanted. 
It pointed in one direction to Bettmaringen, and this we 
supposed was the little village we could see in front of us. 
But somehow or other I fancy that sign-post was our undoing. 
Either [I was careless in my survey—it had always been 
Gulland who had read the innermost meaning into local 
clues on my former trip—or the prison legend that the 
Germans deliberately falsified the sign-posts near the frontier 
was a true one. Morris never uttered a word of blame, 
but I am convinced that I put Bettmaringen in the wrong 
place that morning. 

“You see that hill to our right front?” I said. ‘“ Take 
avery good look at it so that we can’t go wrong to-night. 
I'reckon that if we can find our way up its side, then along 
its back south-east for about three kilometres, we shall 
strike the top edge and the wood we want.” 

Morris forthwith printed the shape of that hill in his 
mind’s eye, and I did the same. It was like a chalk down 
in Berkshire, with a cart-track sloping up it, and an odd 
tree or two on the edge of the track at one point. 
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“We'd better go for those trees,” Morris said, ‘“‘ and then 
we shall know where we are; and we must be careful not 
to edge away to the right, or we shall drop into the Ober 
Mettingen, and that’s too near the frontier to be safe from 
guards.” 

It did seem that we could not go wrong. Once at the 
wood of our dreams we had only to follow the edge of it, 
or drop down through it, for it was on the southern slope 
of the hills ; we then should be on the road where no doubt 
the frontier sentries paced to and fro. 

I could, and still can, see in my mind’s eye the muffled 
forms of those sentries moving through the snowy night; 
their little huts at most a few hundred yards apart. I could 
imagine their reluctance to prolong their beat outside those 
huts for more than the bare minimum required by “ Heilige 
Pflicht.”” I could and still can see the crouching figures of 
Morris and myself waiting our moment to slip across that 
road, crawl over the railway, and drop into the fast-running 
Wutach. A few desperate heaves, possibly a few desperate 
strokes through its icy water, perhaps a few hasty bullets 
as we clambered out over the rocks at the far side—and 
then—Switzerland and freedom. 

We stole back to the friendly fir-trees just as the morning 
air began to carry to us the first awakening sounds of village 
life, and had dived into the thickest patch of young firs we 
could find when suddenly in that very thicket we heard the 
crash of a rapidly moving body. Had the watchers been 
watched ? Was the Hun so early afoot ? A few breathless 
moments, and then a fine ruddy roe-buck shot across a 
little opening twenty yards to our front. 

“Good,” we said to each other. ‘‘ The place where a 
deer lies up for the day cannot be often disturbed.” 

That day we lay quiet and gloated over the morrow. 
It had not snowed for some twelve hours, but about four 
o’clock the light driving snow began again. We cursed, 
and cursed again. The snow might help us with the sen- 
tries, but well we knew by now how hard it made the task 
of the pathfinder. 

Six o’clock saw us at the edge of the wood, gazing through 
an ever-thickening veil of snow at the open down. At 
seven o’clock it was dark. 

Up with the packs, out with the compass, and forward ! 

The snow drove blindingly in our faces as we moved out 
into the cultivated basin before us. The winter night had 
fallen with even more suddenness than usual, and we could 
see almost nothing. There was a little brook that ran 
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between us and the cart-track on the down, and we wandered 
some way along it, trying to find a place narrow enough to 
jump across; but we ended by splashing through it. It 
was now so dark that we ran right against the bank at the 
edge of the down before we could locate it. With great 
difficulty we found the cart-track, and foot by foot made 
our way up it till we reached the top. There we stopped 
and struck a match, by whose light we proceeded to consult 
the compass. 

But here a fearful blow awaited us. The compass, a 
home-made affair of paper and a magnetized needle, refused 
to work. Sodden by the snow, the paper was no better 
than pulp, and crumpled bits of it jammed the needle. If 
we took out the paper we could not see the needle in the 
dark. One way and another it was useless. 

‘“‘Have you any idea which way we ought to go?” I 
asked Morris, rather wildly. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” he answered. He was shivering 
with the cold and looked as if his faculties could not work. 
I was pretty buzzy in the head myself from the snow and 
fatigue. We discussed which way to go for some minutes, 
then in rather an aimless fashion we wandered on. 

The night was as silent as though we had been alone 
upon the earth’s surface. Our tired feet trod the white 
fields without making a sound, and our track must have 
been obliterated behind us in a few minutes. Sometimes 
the dim shape of a tree showed vaguely against the sky, 
and instinctively we would make for it; but for the most 
part we could see nothing—scarcely even the snowflakes 
that fluttered against us, noiselessly, interminably. They 
flickered across our faces like the icy fingers of some 
malign giant who found sport in our bewilderment. 

As we stumbled blindly forward, groping along with 
hope sinking, and our hearts freezing in our frozen bodies, 
I grew more and more anxious about my companion. He 
returned fewer and fewer answers to my remarks; the cold 
seemed to take the life from him as it takes it from a plant 
that is struck by the frost. 

Still we went on till suddenly we found ourselves on a 
toad. Absolutely at a loss, we meandered a little way along 
it, and then back again in the opposite direction. At last 
we came to the beginning of a snow-buried village. 

We stood there, I remember, in a half-dazed, stupid sort 
of state, and began to discuss again what to do. There 
was no sign by which we could guess what place we had 
come to; the village had no business to be there at all 
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if we were anywhere near where we thought we possibly 
might be. 

“Look here,” Morris said, “I'd better give myself up, 
I’m only in your way.” 

I didn’t know what to do. I hated to let him be retaken 
at this eleventh hour; at the same time I knew he was 
absolutely done, and his symptoms on our previous march 
had frightened me. I knew of several fellows who, while 
escaping, had crocked up owing to some such hardships as 
we had had to endure, and who had after their recapture 
been very seriously ill. I was afraid that this was going to 
be the sequel in Morris’s case also. On the whole I thought 
that it was hopeless for him to try to struggle farther. He 
was totally unfit to make new efforts. 

As for myself, there was nothing much wrong with me, 
and it did not seem as if I could give up so near the frontier, 
If I left Morris in the village he ought to be all right when 
warmed and dried. 

““Very well,” I said after some discussion. ‘“‘Give me 
a quarter of a mile’s start and they’ll never find me. Don’t 
say you have had a companion. I don’t think you're fit 
to come farther; but I will have a try.” 

So, reluctantly, we parted. Half a dozen steps, and we 
had lost sight of each other. 

Poor Morris, left alone, worried himself dreadfully over 
the idea that his capture might lead to mine. I suppose 
he reflected that it must be known that we had escaped 
together, and that when he was taken the Germans would 
naturally conclude that I should not be far away. He felt 
that whatever happened to him he could not and would 
not act in a way which might conceivably indicate my 
whereabouts. Spurred by this unselfish thought he somehow 
or other managed to drag himself three miles farther till he 
came to another village. There, having shot his bolt, he 
was obliged to give himself up. 

It was a frontier village, and, if he had only known it, 
the far end of the street was in Switzerland. On such a 
night he might even have walked straight past the sentries, 
unseen and unheard. 

On leaving Morris I went off across some fields. Of 
course I was quite wrong to leave the first village once we 
had struck it, without at all costs discovering its name and 
so making sure where we were. But by this time my wits 
were nothing to boast of. Though not as beat as Morris, 
my intellect was not at its brightest. I was possessed by 
the idiotic idea, not seldom cherished by people who are 
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hopelessly lost, that I had a sort of sense or instinct as to 
which was the right direction. For an hour or two I must 
have wandered to and fro and round and round on compara- 
tively flat ground. But getting no nearer any clue to my 
whereabouts, I thought to myself, “I know I’m on a 
plateau. The River Wutach, which is here the frontier, 
must be below me. I can’t go wrong if I go downhill.’ 
And as the ground was dropping fairly steeply beneath my 
feet, I continued on my way with increased confidence. 
Almost at once I came to the edge of a thick wood of firs, 
into which I broke a passage through a rather stiff fence. 
[had a wild hope that this was the wood above the frontier 
for which we had aimed. Progress was slow in the wood. 
I had to push, and sometimes to crawl, through very thick 
underwood all bowed down with heavy snow which soaked 
me through and through. Before I was half-way down the 
steep hill, to whose side the trees clung so closely, I could 
hear the roar of water below me; and as I crept nearer to 
the sound it stopped snowing. Down, down, I went, the 
noise of the. river getting louder and louder, till at last I 
was at the bottom and gazing out from the shelter of the 
lowest trees upon a scene that thrilled me with a sense of 
hopes fulfilled. 

In front of me ran a river; on the far side of the water 
was a road, and beyond that I could make out the level 
line of a railway embankment. All was exactly as I had 
pictured it. River, road, and railway were all shown on 
the map of the part of the frontier we had chosen as the 
best after so much thought and deliberation. Apparently 
I had accidentally hit on the exact spot. I could hardly 
believe my luck. To add to it, I saw, through the rapidly 
clearing night, that just opposite to me a culvert pierced 
the embankment of the line; through it a little brook 
trickled out into the main river. 

I had always intended to seek out such a brook. If 
I could follow its bed it would afford good protection against 
any bullets let off at me by the sentries on this side. Besides, 
it was essential to follow some track up the hill or I might 
get diverted again into German territory. 

The sight of all this, the extreme nearness of safety, the 
thought that nothing but those few yards separated me from 
Switzerland and freedom, combined with my fatigue and the 
snow, and the general exhaustion and discouragement that 
I had been feeling, to spur me on, and to make me forget 
what caution and ordinary prudence I had left. 

I dashed out of the wood and jumped into the river. 
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I found myself immediately nearly up to my thighs in 
the water. 

The current was swift ; I was able to force myself across 
it only at a slow pace. Sideways, and twisting and turning 
my body as necessity prompted, I edged my way across, 
expecting at every instant to feel a bullet in my back and 
to hear the report of the sentry’s rifle. 

But nothing happened ; at last, after fewer minutes, no 
doubt, than they seemed to me, I broke through some thin 
ice that had formed on the farther side, clambered out of 
the river-bed, crossed the road and dropped into the little 
stream beyond. 

On hands and knees I dived under the culvert, and there 
drew breath a moment, listening with all my ears for any 
sound of stir outside. But all was still, and I climbed on, 
Through the culvert; out, and up the brook; creeping 
from ledge to ledge up the high stone steps over which the 
little stream tumbled to join the big one. Stealthily I 
crawled, up and up, till I was far above, and out of shot, 
as I hoped, of any bullet. Then I paused, panting, and 
listening, in spite of my success, for the sound of pursuit. 

But still I heard none. All around was silence, not a 
twig snapped, not a bird rustled in the bushes. From time 
to time a patch of snow slid with a soft thud from some 
branch to the ground; far below the river clattered and 
roared. But I could distinguish no other sound. I believe 
I must have laughed out loud, there, all alone in the darkness. 

““T declare I’ve done it!” I exclaimed to myself. 

The absence of Morris was the one thought that took 
the edge off my triumph. 

Then for the first time a doubt seized me. Could I 
have made a mistake ? 

Was it after all the right place ? Had the road and the 
railway, on the map, not been marked on the German side 
of the Wutach, except in one place only ? 

One of our troubles had been that we had no electric 
torch. Neither Morris nor I had anything but a box of 
matches. I had very few left now, and they were wet and 
probably useless. 

I took out the box. There was just one match dry enough 
to strike; with infinite precaution I struck it, and by its 
light examined the map. At once I saw that the one point 
where the railway and road were on the Swiss side of the 
river was too far away for me to have yet reached it by any 
possibility whatever. 

The match burnt my fingers and went out... . 
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The disappointment was crushing. For a little while 
I sat where I was, numbed in mind, as in body; then, 
urged onward as much by the cold and discomfort of my 
dripping state as by any other motive, I heaved myself up 
and moved heavily away from the brook into a small 
Alpine meadow. 

Beyond the meadow were more fields lining the little 
valley of the brook I had left. I crossed two or three of 
them and came to an upland road steeply climbing the 
sides of the slope. Some way up it a large chalet loomed 
darkly. As I drew near to it there was a scuffle and the 
rattle of a chain, and out of the shadows at the foot of the 
building a gigantic dog hurled itself at me, barking uproari- 
ously. It made noise enough to rouse a necropolis, but I 
was too indifferent to care. 

The water that still streamed from me was so cold that 
I expected at every moment to feel it turn into a stiff 
coating of ice. I believed that a night in the open in such 
a condition would be one from which, if I slept, I should 
never wake. I took no notice of the dog, but having peered 
into the darkness until I had found a door, I knocked loudly 
upon the panels thereof. 

Nothing happened, and I knocked again. I waited 
impatiently, but no sign of life came from within. Desperate, 
I fell again upon the door, and banged and hammered at it 
till it seemed as if between me and the dog, sleep must be 
pretty well banished from those mountains. If any life 
existed under that roof, it must rouse itself. 

At last I heard a sort of mumble high above my head, 
and, stepping back, I looked up. 

From a break in the clouds that scudded across the sky 
the moon shone out and showed up every detail of the 
winter scene ; the snow, reflecting its light, made everything 
as clear as day. 

High up in the wall was a solitary window, or rather 
a sort of loop-hole, innocent of glass, but formidably crossed 
by four stout bars of iron. Out of one corner of it I saw 
thrust forth an enormous yellow fang. Round the fang 
I then discovered the wizened face of an ancient, ancient 
woman. But this merely acted as a sort of frame to her 
principal feature. 

I said, ‘‘ I am lost.” 

She did not appear to understand, but presently mumbled 
out : 

“Who are you?” 
No doubt I looked like nothing on earth; a hulking, 
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unshaven figure, with wet clothes clinging to it in places, 
and in places hanging in misshapen lumps over bulging 
pockets. 

“IT am lost,” I repeated, and to me, at least, the state. 
ment sounded full of pathos. “I am lost,” I repeated, 
*“Can’t I come in?” 

she understood me this time, and vigorously shook her 
head. 

“Is there no man here ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Yes, there is mine.” 

** Fetch him,” I urged. 

She laughed shrilly. ‘‘ Do you think it’s likely that 
I’m going to fetch my man out of bed to speak to you ?” 

I saw I must take all risks. And yet what could I do? 
In a furious voice I shouted at her : 

*“ Are you going to leave me to die in the cold, wet 
through as Iam ?”’ 

Apparently those were precisely her views. She made 
no reply, unless I was right in thinking I heard a faint 
chuckle. 

“Where am I?” I demanded. 

No answer from above. 

‘“* Am I in Switzerland ?”’ I asked desperately. 

A cunning look came into the old apple of a face. 

‘Nay, nay,” she mumbled. She pointed up the road, 
and I caught one more word which I thought was Uhlingen. 

I cursed and turned away. 

Not Switzerland! My last hope vanished. Heaven 
knew where I was! I was all wrong anyhow. If I was 
really near Uhlingen that was all wrong. 

At all events the one essential thing now was shelter of 
some sort. Miserably I wandered on, and came presently 
to a cross-road. There was a sign-post at it, and I could 
make out the word Uhlingen painted on it. 

Uhlingen! I tried to remember what I knew about it. 
It was a small town, I thought, where there was a factory 
of cuckoo clocks. I have hated cuckoos ever since. Any- 
how it was no use, except that I thought it was on my map, 
but I continued along the road towards it. At last I began 
to see buildings in the distance. It was evidently a village 
of some sort. As I approached, suddenly there loomed up 
in front of me a large Dutch barn with a roof of galvanized 
iron—a thing I had never before seen in Germany. It 
stood alone in a field, making a very large and dark blot 
on the white landscape. 

As I caught sight of it, snow began to fall again. 
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“This is a mercy!” thought I. “This barn will be 
all right.” 

It was full of hay and rye straw. I dug my toes into the 
side, wedged myself against one of the posts, and climbed 
up. At the top I found that the farther end was packed 
nearly up to the roof, and at that end there was no more 
than a light sprinkling of snow on the rye. 

My first act was to get out of my mackintosh. Then I 
dug, dug, dug, till I made a hole long enough for my body. 
Ishall never forget the delicious sensation of slightly increased 
warmth as, bunch by bunch, I burrowed out the rye and 
insinuated myself farther and farther beneath it. At last 
I was completely covered by about three feet of straw 
and hay. 

Then, lying there at full length I took off all my clothes. 
One by one I managed to get off every single thing. Oh, 
the lovely feel of the dry covering after my soaked and icy 
garments! I took handfuls of hay and filled my socks, 
and stuffed it into the sleeves of my shirt and coat and 
every possible part of my clothing, in the hope that it would 
absorb some of the wet. 

Then I ate a slight meal, and began to feel drowsy. 

Delightful to lie still and become gradually warm and 
still warmer. 

-~Warm. ... Dry. 

I slept. 

For hours I slept like a log. 

When I awoke the day was half-gone. I felt much 
refreshed. I got out the map and studied it. I soon saw 
what had happened. On leaving Morris I must have 
wandered round and round for miles, losing all sense of 
direction; and the river I had crossed had been, not the 
Wutach, but the Steina. Not only that, but I had crossed 
itin the wrong direction. Having already crossed its head- 
waters days before, with Morris, I was now back to the west 
of it again, but beyond having wasted twenty-four hours in 
exhausting and discouraging mistakes I was not in a much 
worse position than before, and had still a chance. Care- 
fully tracing a course on the map I decided on my next 
move. When night fell I would start again. Once more 
inmy breast hope began to rise. 

I came to the conclusion that the greater part of the 
night’s march must be made by road. I must have the 
help of the sign-posts. It was risky, but necessary in this 
weather. 

About four o’clock the snow, which had not thought it 
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necessary to fall while I was under cover, began again with 
renewed energy. It swept in a blinding whirl about the 
barn, and soon blotted out what daylight was left. 

It was a miserable specimen of humanity who, as soon 
as it was dark, gingerly put on the clothes that in spite of 
hay stuffing had failed to dry, and crawled out of the straw, 

I was not really rested by my sleep there. The food I 
had, consisting as it did of a Bovril tablet and chocolate, 
was not too plentiful, nor perhaps peculiarly well suited to 
restore strength to the exhausted; the warmth of the 
straw was more comparative than positive. Now my wet 
clothing clung to me horribly, the snow that fell upon me 
was no colder, the wind that carried it pierced my spine 
like an icy knife. I felt almost too tired to move; but it 
was a good night for dodging sentries, and off I started. 

The first thing I had to dodge was the local bus, or 
carrier, from Waldshut. I hid behind the corner of a house 
while it went by, and walked on, practically into Uhlingen 
before I could be sure of the road. I can’t remember very 
clearly much that happened that night, but I have an idea 
that I passed through two or three villages. 

I recollect coming to one sign-post. It was just too high 
for me to read. There was snow clinging to it, too, and 
hiding the letters. I tried to scale the post, but it was a 
thin pole of iron and too slippery. I had noticed, a hundred 
yards farther back, a long ladder lying by a rick, the sort 
that in England is called a forty-rung ladder. Painfully 
I dragged myself back to the rick and fetched the ladder. 
It was, of course, far too long, but I propped it at an acute 
angle with the ground, and crawled along it from the other 
side of the road till I reached the top of the sign-post. The 
name I found to be Unter Mettingen. I crawled down the 
ladder and carried it back to the rick. It was very heavy, 
and I was very beat. 

I walked on again. I walked for ages and ages. All the 
time the snow kept silently falling, and at each step it 
became deeper. I reached Unter Mettingen and_ passed 
through it. The inhabitants, like wise people, were not on 
view. No doubt they crouched behind their shuttered 
windows as near the stove as possible; or perhaps were 
already snuggling beneath their decken. 

Through Unter Mettingen, and up the steep hill on the 
other side. : 

On either side were orchards with trees methodically 
planted in rows about the width of a road apart, and soon 
I began to doubt whether I was still on the track or whether 
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[ had not strayed off into one of the orchards. There were 
no fences, and several times I scraped away the snow from 
the ground so that I could tell by the feel of its surface 
whether I had wandered or not. It was a painful business, 
this groping about over the ice-bound earth, stooping anxi- 
ously over the little hollows I had scraped in the snow, 
patting and fingering them in the attempt to extract the 
information I wanted. It was not long before my hands 
became too numb to differentiate between macadam and 
grass. I could no longer tell what I was touching, but I 
was pretty sure I was off the road. I said to myself: 

“That last shed in the village looked possible. I’m not 
fit to make a run for it to-night, anyway. I shall go back 
and have a try for that shed.” So back I tottered down 
the hill, and found the road again near the bottom, 
where it was more obvious. The last shed was just on the 
fringe of the village. It was a wooden barn, and it stood 
in a little dip in the ground quite near a large, substantial- 
looking chalet. I fumbled my way round the shed in search 
of a means by which to enter, and presently came to a door 
with a latch. I lifted it and let myself in. Inside a dis- 
appointment awaited me. There was not a vestige of hay 
or straw in the place. It was full of wood, apparently larch 
poles, piled upon each other in loose heaps that rocked under 
my hand when I touched them. 

I shuffled about over and among them for a minute or 
two, trying to discover a corner where I could lie down. 
There was no question of making myself comfortable. I 
had not had time to settle myself down when suddenly 
there came to me, through the wooden wall of the barn, 
the sound of loud voices rapidly approaching. 

So far as I knew there was only one way out. 

I must bolt at once if I hoped to get through the door 
before the owners of the voices came nearer, and I raised 
myself hastily from my uncomfortable couch. As I did so, 
the pile of poles against which I had rested tipped up, and 
clattered with a frightful racket all over the place. I had 
no wish to be caught there like a rat in a trap. As best 
Icould for the darkness, I stole to the door, pushed it open, 
and came immediately face to face with a hefty-looking 
German who was clearly waiting for me. 

He greeted me with a shout. At the sound two more 
men ran up and closed in on me at once. 


CORRESPONDENOE SECTION 


To THE EpitTor oF THE National Review. 


Sir,—Mr. J. W. Sagar, in the interesting historical summary of events 
described in his article in the National Review for January 1925, entitled 
‘“* Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan,” writes (see page 711): 

“‘ During the earlier part of this period the frontier was harried by 
the Dervishes under the gallant Wad El Negumi, whom Lord Cromer has 
described as the Rupert of Dervish chivalry. A further attempt was made 
to invade Egypt along the west bank of the Nile, resulting in the defeat 
and death of Wad El Negumi at Toski on August 3, 1889, by Colonel 
Wodehouse, whose name is still venerated at Wadi Halfa, not only for 
his military prowess, but also for the sympathetic manner in which he 
nee after, clothed, and fed the refugees who fled before the Dervish 

rmy.” 

At this period Colonel Wodehouse was Governor and Commandant 
of the Frontier Province and was in command of the operations which 
resulted in driving the Dervish Forces out of the village of Arguin, where 
they had endeavoured to establish themselves immediately after crossing 
the Frontier on July 2, 1889. From this point Wad El Negumi continued 
his advance northwards, being constantly harassed by the patrolling 
gunboats, whilst the Sirdar (afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell) 
assembled a strong force at Toski and finally gave battle on August 3, 
1889, to the redoubtable Dervish leader as he attempted to continue 
his northward march. This entirely successful action resulted in the 
complete defeat of the invading Dervish Army and the death of Negumi. 

I venture to make this correction with no idea of detracting from the 
gallantry and leadership of my friend and comrade Colonel Wodehouse, 
who had to bear the first brunt of the Dervish invasion, and whose most 
successful and sympathetic Governorship of the Frontier Province is, as 
Mr. Sagar rightly states, most gratefully remembered to this day at Wadi 
Halfa, but I am sure General Sir Josceline Wodehouse would, if he read 
the article, be the first to call the writer’s attention to this error in an 
otherwise accurate historical synopsis of the principal events in the Sudan 
during the last hundred years. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
REGINALD WINGATE. 
January 22, 1925. 


[We have received the above letter through Mr. Sagar, 
who is anxious that his error as regards the late Lord Grenfell 
should be corrected.—Epritor N.R.] 


